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Four Power Discussions at Berlin 


Following are texts of statements made by Sec- 
retary Dulles during the first week of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference which opened at Berlin on 
January 25, together with the text of a memoran- 
dum on the reunification of Germany submitted by 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden of the United 
Kingdom on January 29. 


STATEMENT OF JANUARY 26 
Press release 88 dated January 27 


This conference affords us the chance to re- 
capture the lofty spirit of those who, with sacrifi- 
cial dedication, won for us the chance to make the 
peace. The United States has come here, and will 

rsevere, in that spirit. During the 9 years that 

ave elapsed since the end of World War II, man 

hopes have turned to despair and many friend- 
ships have dissolved in bitterness. It is, indeed, 5 
years since our four Foreign Ministers have even 
met together.t Those 5 years have been marked 
by a major war in Korea, the intensification of war 
in Indochina, and growing fear that we are merely 
in another interlude between world wars. 

This Conference provides the occasion for mak- 
ing a fresh start. We meet here in a city whose 
ruin and division symbolize the tragic conse- 
quences of aggression. Here it should be possible, 
in a mood of equalizing humility, to work together 
for peace. 

hen we came here we knew that there were 
many matters where we disagreed. But we hoped 
to find an area of agreement which, if it were 
jointly cultivated, would invigorate peaceful prin- 
— which would finally encompass us all, every- 
where. We thought that Germany and Austria 
provided such an initial field for successful effort. 

That was the mood which was made manifest 
by the opening speeches of M. Bidault and Mr. 





*The sixth session of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
took place at Paris in May-June 1949. 
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Eden. 


Neither of them uttered a single word 
of recrimination. 


Both dealt constructively with 
the future and sought the cooperation which would 
enable the four of us to build here in the heart of 
Europe a society which, turning its back upon the 
tragic past, would be a monument of enduring 
peace. 

It was thus a matter of profound disappoint- 
ment to hear the mans address of the Soviet 
Foreign Minister. It was not that he said any- 
thing that was new. I have heard the same speech 
many times before. What was saddening was the 
fact that he seized upon this occasion, the opening 
of this new conference, this beginning of what 
could be a new chapter of history, to accumulate 
and repeat the old false charges and recrimina- 
tions which have been heard so often from Soviet 
rulers. 

If any one thing is certain, it is that the future 
will never be a future of peace unless it reflects 
new ideas and new vision. Peace is not had 
merely by wanting it. We all, I suppose, want 
peace, on our own terms. Men have always 
wanted peace on their own terms. Instead of get- 
ting peace, they have gotten an endless cycle of 
recurrent war. War has constantly bred war be- 
cause, with rare exceptions, the victors in war have 
been so animated by the spirit of vengeance and 
hatred that they have been blinded and have 
themselves unwittingly become the causes of new 
war. 

If, from this standpoint, we review the three 
speeches which were made yesterday, we cannot 
but be struck by the difference. M. Bidault and 
Mr. Eden both made constructive proposals for 
Germany, which, because they were just, would 
be lasting. They proposed a Germany which 
would be united under a government of its own 
choosing and which would bury its antiquated na- 
tionalistic and militaristic ambitions in a durable 
unity with those who in the past have been the 
victims of its aggression. 
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As I listened to the calm, wise words of M. Bi- 
dault, I could not but think of our own President 
Lincoln, who, animated by the spirit of “malice 
toward none and charity toward all,” forged a 
political unity which has produced the largest 
measure of human welfare that the world oe 
yet known. 

As Mr. Molotov pointed out, France, equally 
with Russia, was a victim of nazism. But M. Bi- 
dault evoked the spirit which can bind up and heal 
the wounds of war. Mr. Molotov evoked the spirit 
of vengeance and of hatred which marked the ill- 
fated treaty of Versailles. He recalled the de- 
cisions of Yalta. It was Yalta which called for 
the “dismemberment of Germany,” for the strip- 
ping of Germany of all removable assets, and for 
impressed German labor. 

ese decisions of Yalta, which my own Gov- 
ernment shared, were understandable in the con- 
text of the day. The German war was still in 
full vigor, and wars are not won by a spirit of tol- 
erance. But it is sad that today, 9 years since the 
German armistice, one of the parties to the Yalta 
Conference should attempt to revive the bitter- 
ness and the hatred of those days and the cruel 
decisions which that hatred and _ bitterness 
occasioned. 


The Mood at Versailles 


I had some part in the Paris conference which 
created the Treaty of Versailles. It is easy for 
me to recall the mood of that conference. We 
then believed that the way to exorcise evil from 
the German spirit was to occupy Germany, to 
demilitarize Germany, to impose upon Germany 
humiliating discriminations so that she would al- 
ways be a nation apart, branded openly with the 
stigma of Cain. 

From that experiment, those who truly and 
wisely seek peace have learned that no great nation 
is made harmless by subjecting it to discrimina- 
tions so that it cannot be an equal in the family of 
nations. Restrictions such as were imposed by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and as are implicit in the 
Soviet proposals of a merely incite a 
people of vigor and of courage to strive to break 
the bonds im upon them and thereby to 
demonstrate their sovereign equality. Prohibi- 
tions thus incite the very acts that are prohibited. 

In contrast to the Soviet reversion to a sterile 
and dangerous past is the French approach as put 
forward by M. Bidault. France has resolved not 
to repeat that past. In the interest of permanent 
peace, she is striving to forge crag be of com- 
mon interest and purpose to unite Germany with 
her neighbors. 

We can well pause here to pay tribute to the 
genius of France which has drawn together the 
six nations of Western Europe in the Coal and Steel 
Community, which has conceived the European 
Defense Community (Epc), and which stimulates 
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the development of a European political com- 
munity. 

Such creative thinking marks freedom at its 
best. It condemns to ridicule those who would 
destine France to a humble place in the Soviet 
world of enforced conformity. 

Mr. Molotov professes to fear that the European 
Defense Community would be dominated by Ger- 
man militarism. Thus is precisely what Epo is 
designed to prevent. It is a program which ac- 
ceptably precludes any German national army and 
any German General Staff. I say “acceptably” 
because the treaty operates in a nondiscriminatory 
way. Each of the countries of the European De- 
fense Community accepts for itself in Europe the 
same conditions as apply to Germany. Thus, 
there is brought into being a modest defense force 
in which individual Germans have a minority part 
and the whole of which is dedicated to defensive 
purposes. No part of the European army can 
ever be used to serve any national ends in Europe. 
That is a program which the Germans themselves 
willingly accept. The German —_ are eager. 
as are the — of France, to find a way to end 
forever the hideous spectacle of the European na- 
tions fighting each other. The treaty to create 
the European Defense Community was conceived 
by France, has been signed by France, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
The process of ratification is far advanced. There 
is no known substitute for Epc. Certainly the 
Soviet Union has proposed none except a return 
to the obsolete, bankrupt system of Versailles 
and other so-called “peace” treaties which have 
bred war. 

Surely statesmanship can do better than to re- 
create the world’s worst fire hazard. The country 
and people of the Soviet Union have been cruelly 
mutilated by the consequences of German hos- 
tility toward France. It seems incredible that 
Soviet leaders should now be devoting themselves 
to reviving that Franco-German hostility and to 
obstructing a unification which would realize the 
vision of the wise European statesmen who for 
—— have been preaching unity as the in- 

ispensable foundation for lasting peace. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister suggested that the 
formation of a European or North Atlantic treaty 
military force might lead to the creation of a de- 
fensive alliance of other European countries, thus 
splitting Europe into two opposing military 

roups of states. This is a grotesque inversion of 

story. 

Following the end of World War II, the United 
States withdrew its vast armies and air and naval 
forces from Europe and largely dismantled its 
military establishment. The United Kingdom did 
likewise. Western Europe itself was left totally 
devoid of military strength. The Western nations 
put their primary dependence in the pledges of 
the United Nations Charter. They continued to 
do so until June 1951. Then the sudden outbreak 
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of hostilities in Korea showed that the United 
Nations Charter did oot constitute an = 

arant inst armed aggression. e na- 
tions pees their insecurity if they remained dis- 
armed and disunited in the face of a powerful 
military bloc combining the resources of 800 mil- 
lion people. 

Mr. Molotov, in his address, cited the principle 
that action provokes reaction. That is true, as we 
see; but not with the application which Mr. Molo- 
tov gave it. 

Another disheartening aspect of the Soviet For- 
eign Minister’s statement was its reiteration of the 
importance of accepting the Chinese Communist 
regime as one of the so-called “five great powers” 
which have worldwide responsibility for the es- 
tablishment of peace. 


U. S. Views on Communist China 


This offspring of Soviet communism committed 
flagrant aggression in Korea, for which it was 
formally condemned by the United Nations. It 
is actively promotin gression against Viet- 
Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. All of the nations 
which are the neighbors of this Chinese Commu- 
nist regime feel menaced by its scarcely concealed 
aggressive purpose. 

Ithough 6 months have gone by since it agreed 
to hold a political conference with relation to 
Korea, Communist China has constantly found 
excuses and placed obstructions in the way. 

This convicted aggressor is the nation which 
the Soviet Union chooses to be its companion in 
its quest for peace and which it demands should 
be accepted by the United States and others. I 
would like to state here plainly and unequivocally 
what the Soviet Forei Minister already knows— 
the United States will not agree to join in a five- 
power conference with the Chinese Communist 
aggressors for the purpose of dealing generally 
with the peace of the world. 

The United States refuses not because, as is 
suggested, it denies that the regime exists, or that 
it has power. We in the United States well know 
that it exists and has power, because its aggres- 
sive armies joined with the North Korean aggres- 
sors to kill and wound 150,000 Americans who 
went to Korea in company with British, French, 
and other United Nations forces to resist that ag- 

ession in response to the appeal of the United 

ations. We do not refuse to deal with it where 
occasion requires. We did deal with it in making 
the Korean armistice. We deal with it today at 
Panmunjom in our effort to bring about a Korean 
peace conference. It is, however, one thing to 
recognize evil as a fact. It is another thing to 
take evil to one’s breast and call it good. 

Moreover, the United States rejects the Soviet 
concept that any so-called “five great powers” 
have a right to rule the world and to determine 
the destinies of other nations. The United Na- 
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tions Charter confers no such mandate. Nor is 
any such mandate to be found in principles of 
justice and fair dealing. Undoubtedly great 
power carries with it a great responsibility for 
promoting and protecting but such power 
gives no right to dictate to smaller powers or to 
manage the affairs of the world. e believe in 
the principle, embodied in the Charter of the 
United Nations, that there is a sovereign equality 
of all states, great and small. 

Despite the discouragement which must be the 
first reaction to the Soviet Minister’s speech, I 
propose that we refuse to be discouraged and get 
ahead with our business. We hope that there will 
be a genuine opportunity for us to explore to- 

ther new ideas such as have been put forward 
in the addresses of the Foreign Ministers of France 
and of Great Britain. In this respect, Mr. Eden 
has made a series of concrete proposals regarding 
Germany which deserve our serious consideration. 

Mr. Molotov has proposed an agenda. It is not 
the agenda that we would propose, but it is an 
agenda which we will take for the sake of getting 
on with our work. We do not want to turn this 
conference into another Palais Rose conference 
where our deputies met for many weeks in futile 
argument about the agenda.? The Soviet Foreign 
Minister has seouenel a first agenda item which 
includes the convening of a meeting of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of France, Britain, the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and the Chinese People’s 
Republic. The United States is willing to deal 
with, and dis of, this agenda item. 

Then would come the German question and the 

roblem of insuring European security. Germany 
is a matter which primarily concerns us here, and 
the sooner we can get to it, the better. 

Then the Soviet Union pro discussion of 
the Austrian state treaty. Since the treaty was 
already substantially concluded 5 years ago, and 
since the Soviet Union has already received much 
more than the reparation which it originally de- 
manded, this oe lem should be quickly disposed 
of. We would have preferred to deal with it 
earlier. But if the Soviet Union prefers to leave 
to the last what is the easiest to do, then we will 
accommodate ourselves to their wishes in this 
respect. 

he important thing is that we Fem 4 show 
a capacity to discharge our responsibilities toward 
others and not to waste our time in recriminations 
as amongst ourselves. 

I have said that power carries with it a great 
responsibility today ; as the four occupying powers 
in Germany and Austria, we possess a responsi- 
bility for which, unless it be well discharged, the 
verdict of history will find us guilty. 


* Deputies of the Foreign Ministers held 73 meetings at 
the Palais Rose in Paris from March through June 1951 
in an effort to agree on an agenda for a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers. For reports on the sessions, see But- 
LETIN of July 2, 1951, p. 14, and July 30, 1951, p. 187. 
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Therefore, I say, let us get on with our work. 
Let us truly discharge that responsibility on which 
the hope of millions center. 


STATEMENT OF JANUARY 27 


It is propoded by the Soviet Union that there 
be a five-pow.f conference which would include 
the four of us plus the Foreign Minister of Com- 
munist China to consider “measures for reducing 
international tensions.” 

If I understand rightly what Mr. Molotov has 
said, this proposed meeting of the so-called “five 
great powers” is designed primarily to establish 
and implement the principle that these five powers 
have a special mandate to run the affairs of the 
world. 

Mr. Molotov pointed out that the Charter of 
the United Nations gives special rights to the five 

owers by making them permanent members of the 
urit Council From this, Mr. Molotov de- 
duces that they have worldwide responsibilities 
which should bring them together in a five-power 
conference which would be held outside the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

Mr. Molotov should, however, remember what 
I am sure the rest of us remember—and it so hap- 
pens that all four of us were in San Francisco in 
1945—that the conference which created the 
United Nations rejected the concept of world 
dominance by five powers. It was, it is true, 
agreed that the five powers should be permanent 
members of the Security Council—but it was also 
agreed six other nations should be members of that 
Security Council and that, even if the five perma- 
nent members were unanimous, their action would 
not be effective unless it was concurred in by at 
least two of the so-called “small” powers. It also 
required that all parties to a dispute shall partici- 
pate in any discussions relative to a dispute. 

Mr. Molotov further stated that, if it is legiti- 
mate for the four of us to meet together and con- 
fer, it is even more legitimate for five powers 
to do so. 

This argument, it seems, bases the legitimacy of 
this meeting on a false foundation. We four are 
not meeting here because other nations have given 
us or because we have usurped a right to deal 
generally with world problems. We four are here 
to deal with the problem of Germany and the prob- 
lem of Austria because we are the four occupying 
powers. There are no other occupying powers. 
Therefore, the liberation of Austria and the uni- 
fication of Germany depend upon us and upon us 
alone. We are the proper and indispensable 
parties. There can be no end to the occupation 
unless we four end it. 

Had the matter at issue been the liberation of 
Korea from foreign troops, then Communist 
China would be a proper party because it is, even 
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though wrongfully, in occupation of a large part 
of Korea. The United States indeed actively 
seeks a Korean political conference in which Com- 
munist China would be a party. Also, of course, 
the Republic of Korea would have to be a party 
because its , Meppeoapon established by virtue of 


internationally supervised free elections, speaks 
for all the Korean people except those in the north 
who are not allowed to participate in such 
elections. 


Futility of Five-Power Meeting 


For the foregoing reasons, and for the reasons 
alluded to in my opening statement, the United 
States rejects the conception of a five-power meet- 
ing to end international tensions. 

As far as Asia is concerned, Korea and Indo- 
china constitute the principal sources of tension 
in the Far East. Nothing that has happened up 
to date enables us to say that Communist China 
is willing to collaborate in efforts to bring about 
a solution on an acceptable basis of the Korean or 
Indochina questions, or for that matter of any 
other Asian problem. 

The means for settling the. Korean political 
question with the participation of the five govern- 
ments mentioned in the Soviet proposal is pro- 
vided in the form of a political conference rec- 
ommended by the Korean Armistice Agreement. 

It is useless to speak of another Asian confer- 
ence to deal with Korea so long as the so-called 
Chinese People’s Republic with Soviet —_ rt 
employs all possible means to prevent the holding 
of the political conference which was agreed to 
by the Korean Armistice terms, and indeed pro- 
posed by the Chinese Communists themselves. 

There already exist appropriate forums for the 
discussion of other matters which have been al- 
luded to in the course of the statements made by 
the Soviet Foreign Minister. 

If the Soviet Union finds it undesirable to avail 
of existing United Nations and conference pro- 
cedures, there remain diplomatic channels through 
which any and all problems can be discussed. 
The United States, and, I have no doubt, also the 
United Kingdom and France, are prepared to 
discuss by means of normal diplomatic channels 
all points which the Soviet Government wishes 
to explore. 


Mechanisms for Reducing Tensions 


We have no desire that tensions should persist 
merely because there is no mechanism for allay- 
ing them. We believe that such mechanisms do 
exist, either through the United Nations or 
through conferences on specific matters which will 
bring together the parties in interest, or through 
diplomatic channels. 

e are not aware of any concrete problem the 
solution of which would be facilitated by estab- 
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lishing a new mechanism consisting of the For- 
eign Ministers of the four powers here represented 

lus the Foreign Minister of Communist China. 

t seems to us that the proposal for a five-power 
conference to include the Chinese Communist re- 

ime is primarily a device to attempt to secure 
for that regime a position in the councils of the 
world which it has not earned or had accorded to 
it by the international community generally, in- 
cluding the United Nations. Certainly, this four- 
power conference is not the place to decide that 
matter. 

We four have met here in Berlin to discuss two 
concrete problems—Germany and Austria. For 
this discussion we have a special and unique re- 
sponsibility as occupying powers. These two 
problems are capable of solution and demand 
urgent solution. 

t seems to me strange that we should be seek- 
ing to enlarge our task even before we have dem- 
onstrated that we can solve the particular tasks 
which primarily bring us here. 

Surely, it would be wrong if, having come to- 

ether for the first time in 5 years, we should 
fritter away our time in discussing whether and 
how to set up a new conference rather than in 
dealing with the substantive problems which the 
world expects us to solve. 

The United States therefore proposes that we 
should take no action on the first agenda item and 
pass on to the second and third. If we can solve 
these two problems, then, and then only, can we 
stand before the world as capable of assuming 
other and heavier tasks. Then there will be 
opened up vistas of new hope. 


STATEMENT OF JANUARY 29 


I have no desire to use whatever little authority 
I have as chairman of this meeting to prevent, 
arbitrarily, anyone from speaking about any sub- 
ject that is on his mind. I recognize that the gen- 
eral topic of item one is broad enough to enable 
us to talk about every problem in the world. I 
thought we had rae that item by and were 
getting to other business, but apparently there is 
not unanimous agreement to that effect. 

I do feel, however, that I should make certain 
observations. The first isthis: The United States, 
and I think France and the United Kingdom— 
although I can speak only for my own Govern- 
ment—came to this conference in the genuine hope 
that it would relax international tensions. This 
is the first of these conferences, the first time we 
four have met together in 5 years; and we hoped 
that this conference would show the utility of 
meetings of this sort. I think the United States 
showed that when we, at the first meeting, accepted 
the agenda proposed by the Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union, although that was not an agenda 
which we liked. We knew, however, that to debate 
that agenda would increase tension, and it was our 
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desire to allay tension. Therefore, we accepted 
an agenda which we did not like as a contribution 
to an atmosphere which we hoped would be con- 
ducive to the relaxation of tensions. 

The agenda item which we accepted has as its 
first phrase the words “measures for reducing 
tensions in international relations.” I think that 
anyone would indeed have to be a confirmed opti- 
mist to feel that the discussions so far under that 
item have in fact served to reduce international 
tensions. The charges that have been made under 
that item and the replies which were necessitated 
by those charges have, I think, not gone far to 
relax international tensions. 

I don’t believe that this conference—the first, I 
repeat, in 5 years—will justify itself and make it 
easier to maintain these channels of personal con- 
tact at a high level, unless we can do better than 
we have been doing so far. I believe that this con- 
ference, to justify itself, must get down to serious 
problems which we are competent to solve and 
which are peculiarly our duty to solve here in the 
city of Berlin, rather than to roam about the prob- 
lems of the world, raising issues which we all Gow 
cannot be solved here, and the discussion of which 
a increases international tension. So far, all 
that this conference has done—now in its fifth day 
of deliberations—is to discuss futilely how to create 
new conferences. It seems to me that if confer- 
ences can do nothing better than to create new 
conferences, and the new conferences do nothing 
better than to create more new conferences, the 
whole conference method will become an object 
of ridicule, and we with it. 

I wonder whether the Soviet Foreign Minister 
really believes the cause of world peace will be ad- 
vanced and world tension relaxed by our having to 
debate here a resolution which is hoary with age, 
being the precise resolution which was introduced 
into the United Nations General Assembly 2 years 
ago, which has been discussed and discussed with- 
out result; * and if this conference can do nothing 
better than to busy itself with these already- 
proved abortive proposals, then I don’t think we 
are justifying the time and effort which we are 
spending here, or meeting the hopes which the 
world places in us. There are two problems on 
which we could do serious constructive business, 
the problem of Germany and the problem of 
Austria. If we could solve these problems, or 
either of these problems, or if we could make 
progress toward a solution of these problems or 
either of these problems, or indeed if we could, 
like sensible people, talk about them in a serious 
way—any one of these things would justify our 
being here and would give rise to the hope that 
we are able to talk together in a sensible and decent 
way around thetable. That would go far to reduce 
world tensions. If, on the other hand, this meet- 





* For text of the resolution as introduced at the Highth 
General Assembly and an analysis by U.S. representatives, 
see BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1953, p. 829. 
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ing is to be devoted to propaganda on well-known 
jkiaole, and the repetition of charges and counter- 
charges, then I doubt very much whether we will 
have achieved that relaxation of world tension 
which professes to be the first point on the agenda 
proposed by the Soviet Union. 


STATEMENT OF JANUARY 30 


This second item of our agenda deals with “the 
German question” and also “the problem of insur- 
ing European security.” History compels us to 
treat these two matters together. 

From this very city where we are, still largely 
in ruins, have been launched two world wars. 0 
of our four countries, France and the Soviet 
Union, have suffered land invasion both in World 
War I and World WarII. The United Kingdom 
was invaded by air. All four of us have twice had 
to marshal to the full our human and material 
resources in order to withstand and finally to 
throw back the tides of German aggression. 

Surely we have a vital interest to do all that is 
in our power to make sure that such aggressions 
should never occur again. Indeed, that concern is 
shared by the German people themselves who have 
suffered cruelly from militarism and tyranny from 
some of their own people. 

The sacrifices which have been made during 
these two world wars have now placed in our hands 
a large measure of power to influence the future, 
for better or for worse, and to determine whether 
the coming years will preface a durable peace or 
another disastrous war. 

Nine years have now ee since the German 
armistice, and peace is still unmade. In many 
ways, that delay is a reproach to us. But there 
is another side to the matter. The immediate 
aftermath of a bitter and exhausting war usually 
finds that reason is submerged by sentiments of 
hatred and revenge. The instinctive reaction at 
that time is to turn to repression as a means to 
future safety. But the lapse of time restores rea- 
son to its proper place and now, 9 years havin 
passed, we should be able to invoke wisdom an 
statesmanship to be our guides. 

The problem that we face here has two major 
aspects. First, there is the task of uniting Ger- 
many, and secondly, there is the task of insuring 
that a united Germany shall be a peaceful Ger- 
many. I shall first speak of the problem of Ger- 
man unification. 

The partition of Germany creates a basic source 
of instability, and there is little merit in our talk- 
ing about peace if at the same time we are per- 
petuating conditions which endanger the peace. 

I am firmly convinced that a free and united 
Germany is essential to stable peace in Europe and 
that it is in the interest of all four nations which 
are represented here around this table. 

How did it come to pass that there is this dis- 
unity—this disunity of Germany which is, as I 
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say, a aaa to peace? We here are not free from 
ili 


responsibility in that respect, because it is the 
disagreement of our four nations which has created 
the present division of Germany. It is the dis- 
agreement of our four nations which perpetuates 
the present division of Germany, and it is only we 
who can end this division of Germany. 

As I pointed out in some earlier remarks that I 
made, that fact—the fact that we four have a 
unique responsibility in Germany—should make 
this German problem a central theme of our work 
here. It can be the test as to whether or not we 
are really qualified to work together for peace. 

There exists this partition of Germany which is 
a threat to the peace. It is in our power to end it. 
All that is needed to end it is that we should have 
the will to end it. If we do not have that will, 
then I say we may be peace-loving nations, but 
we are not peace-seeking nations. 


Mr. Eden yesterday submitted a precise and a 
detailed plan to achieve the unification and free- 
dom of Germany by an orderly series of actions 
that would start with free elections. It seems to 
us that this British proposal is clear, is reasonable, 
and is well-designed to achieve at the earliest prac- 
tical moment a full German settlement, including 
a German peace treaty. 

I have no doubt that our discussions here around 
the table, as we debate this intricate matter, may 
suggest the desirability of some modifications in 
detail of the plan which Mr. Eden has submitted 
and perhaps some clarifications. Certainly I 
think we must all have an open mind on that, and 
I certainly have an open mind. But I do say 
that in general I endorse the proposal that has been 
submitted on behalf of the United Kingdom and 
associate myself with it. 

There are one or two observations which I would 
make, particularly a by some remarks that 
have been made by Mr. Molotov. Mr. Molotov has, 
for oi suggested that the proposal of the 
United Kingdom would be in essence an attempt 
on the part of the four occupying powers to im- 
pose unification upon Germany sae than letti 
the Germans work out their own affairs. As 
read Mr. Eden’s project, it would be just the 
contrary. 

Under this proposal, the essential steps in the 
entire unification process, including their timing. 
are left up to the freely elected representatives of 
the German le. o is it under this plan 
who will draft t e new constitution? It will be 
the freely elected representatives of the German 
people. Who willset up a provisional all-German 
authority and later on the all-German govern- 
ment? Theall-German national assembly. Who 
decides when powers shall be transferred from 
the existing regimes in Eastern and Western Ger- 
many to the all-German government, and what in- 
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ternational rights and obligations it shall assume? 
Again, the national assembly and the all-German 
overnment. 

As I read the plan, the entire emphasis seems to 
be on enabling freely elected German authorities 
to make the crucial decisions all along the road to 
a final German settlement. That observation 
brings me to comment on another point upon 
which Mr. Molotov has commented, namely, this 
problem of free elections. 

Any proper plan for German unification must 
provide adequate safeguards of election freedoms. 
This it seems is covered by the proposal that we 
are considering. Conditions of genuine freedom 
must exist not only on election day itself, but for 
a reasonable period of time before the votes are 
cast, and also after the elections, in order to insure 
that there shall be no reprisals, and that everyone 
may safely vote his convictions. 

To take care of this latter point, the United 
Kingdom plan would maintain the supervisory 
machinery in operation until the all-German gov- 
ernment assumes full control and is able to assure 
democratic freedoms throughout Germany in ac- 
cordance with its constitution. 

We can be sure that the 50 million inhabitants 
of Western Germany are willing and anxious to 
cooperate to insure such free elections. The same 
can be said for my Government and also, I believe, 
for the French and British Governments. The 
18 million inhabitants of the Soviet zone deserve 
the same kind of assurances, and I trust that my 
Soviet colleague will agree to the importance of 
providing those assurances. 

Mr. Molotov has made some observations about 
the pending proposal which seem to me to imply 
a lack of toll saubeentandieal of that se or 
possibly, I might suggest, the need of further clar- 
ification of the proposal. I will not attempt to go 
into those matters myself, because I am confident 
that Mr. Eden, who submitted the plan, will him- 
self deal with these matters. But as I read the 
plan, it is not subject to the type of objections 
which Mr. Molotov has indicated, and I hope that, 
on the basis of further clarifications, he would find 
that the plan itself, at least in its broad outlines, 
is reasonable and one that we could proceed to 
adopt as providing a way of bringing an end to 
this dangerous condition of the continued partition 
of Germany. 


Problem of Security 


Let me now turn to what I referred to as the 
second aspect of the problem, that is the problem 
of security. We want Germany unified, but also 
we want to be sure that a united Germany will be 
a peaceful Germany. As I have said, the elapsed 
time since the armistice should enable us now 
calmly—and I hope wisely—to consider how best 
to achieve this indispensable result. 

On this point, history has much to teach us. It 
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teaches us that a stable peace cannot be achieved by 
some countries imposing upon other countries dis- 
criminatory restrictions. ese methods fail by 
their very nature. They fail because they present 
a direct challenge to the spirit of nationalism, and 
themselves. They provoke efforts to demonstrate 
sovereign equality. The very provisions which 
are designed to create controls in themselves breed 
international lawlessness and violence. 

The tragic failures of the past should warn us 
not to resort here to the methods that have so often 
been tried and as often failed. If we do not want 
a revival of German militarism and an excess of 
nationalism, we must ourselves admit the natural 
and a desire of the German people to be 
equals in the family of nations. We must enable 
them to contribute to a system of security, which, 
threatening none, defends all. 

Our problem consists, most of all, in as a 
worthy outlet for the great energy and the vitality 
of the German people. Whether we like it or not, 
that vitality is a fact. It is a fact that cannot be 
forcibly repressed for long, and it is a fact which 
need not destroy the welfare of all of Europe, but 
which can be brought to serve that welfare. 

The essential thing is to find a way in which the 
energies of all of the European countries which 
form a natural community will be pooled in com- 
mon constructive tasks rather than perverted to 
—— by one to dominate the other. 

at vision is already being translated into 
reality. Under the leadership of France, six na- 
tions of continental Europe are establishing a 
community. Already, the Coal and Steel Com- 
He exists. The same six countries have 
signed to create a defense community, and other 
aspects of community association are being 
actively explored. 


U. K. Support for Defense Community 


We have welcomed the steps which the United 
Kingdom has taken to associate itself with and 
support this community. The United States also, 
although not itself a European power, would asso- 
ciate itself durably with the community through 
the North Atlantic Treaty, which, I recall, is much 
more than a mere military alliance. 

The Soviet Union professes to fear that this new 
community which is being born might be danger- 
ous to it. This community, it is true, will make 
Europe healthy, more prosperous, and in that 
sense more strong, but that is nothing to fear if at 
the same time Europe is made more peaceful. 

That is the purpose and that would be the sure 
result. No more will there be national armies to 
fight each other and to invade others in a quest for 
national triumphs. There will be only the com- 
mon army so interlocked that no single member of 
the community could in practice commit armed 
aggression. ere would be no more German 
Army. There would be no German General Staff, 
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and the military service of individual Germans 
would be closely restricted. 

Such a European army could go into action -_ 
in response to great and pressing needs of self- 
defense. It could not be used without the con- 
currence of countries which themselves have had 
bitter experience with German militarism and 
which could never be a party to its revival. 

The West German Federal Republic, represent- 
ing over two-thirds of the German people, has 
eagerly turned toward the building of a European 
community in which its own nationalism will be 
pie enn: § 

It is indeed a historic moment when the Ger- 
mans have come to realize the danger to them- 
selves and to all Europe if their energies are con- 
fined to nationalistic channels and if their future 
success must be measured only in terms of national 
grandeur. The German desire to bury the ex- 
cesses of German nationalism is a desire that can- 
not be repulsed without grave hazards for the 
future. 

Surely this is a matter which the four of us 
ought to be able to consider together with the feel- 
ing that we are bound together by the same inter- 
ests. The United States credits the Soviet Union 
with a sincere desire to achieve security in Eu- 
rope. Certainly that is our own desire. It would 
be a tragedy if a division between us on this 
matter created the very insecurity which we all 
would banish. 

My plea is therefore that we explore this matter, 
not in any sense as representing opposing sides, 
but as a group of countries which, with the Ger- 
mans, seek a single goal—the transforming of 
Europe from a cockpit of war to a home of abid- 


ing peace. 


METHOD OF REUNIFICATION 


Memorandum submitted on January 29 by Mr. 
Eden 


German reunification and the conclusion of a freely 
negotiated peace treaty with a United Germany should 
be achieved in the following stages: 


I. Free elections throughout Germany. 

II. The convocation of a national assembly resulting 
from those elections. 

III. The drafting of a constitution and the preparation 
of peace treaty negotiations. 

IV. The adoption of the constitution and the formation 
of an all-German government responsible for the negotia- 
tion of the peace treaty. 

V. The signature and entry into force of the peace 
treaty. 


I. Free Elections Throughout Germany 


Free and secret elections should be held throughout 
Germany including Berlin at the earliest possible date. 
These elections must be held in conditions of genuine free- 
dom. Safeguards must be agreed to assure this freedom 
before, during and after the elections. The elections 
must also be supervised in such a manner as to make 
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sure that these safeguards are observed and that the elec- 
tions are properly conducted. 


PREPARATION FOR ELECTIONS 


a. The electoral law. The electoral law should be pre- 
pared by the four occupying powers, taking into consid- 
eration the electoral laws already drafted for this pur- 
pose by the Federal Bundestag and the Soviet zone Volks- 
kammer. When approved, it should be promulgated 
throughout Germany by the four powers. Elections 
should take place as soon as possible thereafter. 

b. Guaranties for free elections. The draft electoral 
law must contain provisions which will guarantee the gen- 
uine freedom of the elections. These include, amongst 
others: Freedom of movement throughout Germany. 
Freedom of presentation of candidates. Immunity of 
candidates. Freedom from arbitrary arrest or victimisa- 
tion. Freedom of association and political meetings. 
Freedom of expression for all. Freedom of the press, 
radio and television and free circulation of newspapers, 
periodicals, etc. Secrecy of the vote.. Security of polling 
stations and ballot boxes. 

c. Supervision of the elections. Supervision should be 
carried out by a supervisory commission throughout the 
whole of Germany. There should be a central body with 
subordinate bodies at Land and local levels. All votes 
should be counted and verified at local headquarters in 
the presence of the supervisory commission. 

i. Composition of the supervisory commission: The 
commission should be composed of representatives of the 
four powers with or without participation of neutrals. 

ii. Organisation of the commission: The commission 
should work on a committee basis. Its decisions should 
be taken by a majority vote. 

iti. Functions and powers of the commission: The prin- 
cipal task of the commission will be to insure that the 
elections take place in genuine freedom and in strict 
conformity with the provisions of the electoral law. 


METHOD FOR COMPLETING THE ABOVE PREPARATIONS 


The foreign ministers must in the first place agree on 
the principles contained in this plan. They will then 
give instructions accordingly to a working group con- 
sisting of the High Commissioners in Germany of the 
four powers or their representatives which will work out 
the necessary details and submit a report. 

This report should include in particular: 

1. A draft of the all-German electoral law. 

2. Detailed recommendations regarding the supervision 
of the elections. 

The working group should begin work not later than 
two weeks after the conclusion of the Berlin conference. 
It should submit its report to the four governments not 
later than one month after beginning its work. 


il. The National Assembly 


All-German elections will establish an all-German na- 
tional assembly. The first task of this assembly will be 
the preparation of a constitution. 

During the period between the end of the elections and 
full assumption of control by the all-German government 
it will be desirable for part of the supervisory machinery 
to remain in operation in order to prevent action after 
the elections which would impair conditions of genuine 
freedom under which they will have been held. Recom- 
mendations on this subject should be included in the re- 
port of the working group. 


ill. Drafting of the Constitution and Establishment 
of a Provisional All-German Authority 


The national assembly will begin drafting a constitution 
as soon as possible after its first meeting. Meanwhile, it 
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may form a provisional all-German authority charged with 
assisting the assembly in drafting a constitution and with 
preparing the nucleus of future all-German ministries. If 
the assembly so decides the authority may also open with 
the four powers, on a preliminary basis, negotiations for 
a peace treaty. 


iV. Adoption of the Constitution and Formation of 
an All-German Government Responsible for the 
Negotiation of the Peace Treaty 


The constitution will be submitted to the assembly as 
soon as possible after the final draft has been agreed. 
Immediately it has been adopted, an all-German govern- 
ment will be formed. This government will then be re- 
sponsible for the negotiation and conclusion of the peace 
treaty. At the same time, such other institutions as may 
be provided for in the constitution shall be established. 

As soon as the all-German government has been formed, 
the national assembly will determine how the powers of 
the Federal government and the German authorities in the 


Soviet zone shall be transferred to the all-German govern- 
ment and how the two former shall be brought to an end. 

The all-German government shall have the authority to 
assume the international rights and obligations of the 
Federal Republic and the Soviet zone of Germany and to 
conclude such other international agreements as it may 
wish. 

Until entry into force of the peace treaty each of the 
four powers will exercise with respect to the national 
assembly and the all-German government only those of its 
rights which relate to the stationing of armed forces in 
Germany and the protection of their security, Berlin, the 
reunification of Germany and a peace treaty. 

Decisions of the national assembly and the all-German 
government in carrying out this plan will not require the 
approval of the four powers. Such decisions may not be 
disapproved except by majority vote of the four powers. 


V. Signature and Entry Into Force of the Peace 
Treaty 


Signatories to the treaty should include all states or the 
successors thereof which were at war with Germany. The 
treaty should enter into force when ratified by the four 
powers and by Germany. 


Report of the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy to the President and the Congress ! 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Washington, D. C. 
January 23, 1954. 


Tue Honoraste Dwicut D. E1seNnOowER, 
President of the United States. 

Tue Honoraste Ricuarp M. Nrxon, 
Vice President of the United States, and 
President of the Senate. 

Tue Honorasie JosepH W. Martin, JR., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Stes: I have the honor to transmit to you the 
attached report which embodies the findings of 
the Commission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
which was constituted pursuant to Public Law 
215, 83d Congress, Ist session, approved August 
7, 1958, 67 Stat. 472. 

The document is a composite of the thinking 
of the group as a whole. At times each of us 
might have expressed the ideas with different 
language or emphasis had he been writing it for 
himself. Where individual differences reached 
the point of requiring separate statement those 
concurrences or dissents have been included. 

Participation in the work of this Commission 
has been a richly rewarding experience for all of 


7H. Doc. 290, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 
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On January 23 the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomie Policy, appointed by the President and the 
Congress last August (BULLETIN of August 31, 1953, 
p. 279), transmitted its report to the President, the 
Vice President, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Printed here are the letter of 
transmittal, the introduction, the section entitled 
“The Postwar Dollar Program,” and the principal 
recommendations concurred in by a majority of the 
Commission’s members. The recommendations are 
printed under the same headings and subheadings, 
and in the same order, as in the report itself. The 
full text of the report includes additional narrative 
under the various headings, as well as texts of dis- 
senting opinions and other statements by individual 
members of the Commission. 

On January 30 Chairman Randall transmitted a 
minority report submitted by Representatives 
Daniel A. Reed and Richard M. Simpson. 

Copies of the reports may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 cents 
and 15 cehts, respectively. 











the members. We have sensed the grave responsi- 
bility of world leadership which os rests 
upon the United States, and have had a remark- 
able opportunity to survey the broad problems 
and opportunities with which our country is con- 
treated in the field of foreign economic policy. 
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The time available to us for this study has been 
extremely short, but we have pressed our work to 
early termination because of the obvious urgency 
of the matters involved. 
We submit this report without waiting for 
rinting of the documentation prepared by the 
mmission’s extraordinarily able staff. This 
material will be published as promptly as possible, 
and will be issued in the form of a supplement. 
Very truly yours, 
CriarENcE B. RanpaAtt, 
Chairman. 


INTRODUCTION 


As directed by the Act of Congress under which 
our work has been undertaken, and guided by a 
sense of heavy responsibility, the members of the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy have 
endeavored faithfully to re-examine the interna- 
tional relationships of the United States in the 
economic field, as they bear upon the soundness of 
our domestic economy and the security of our 
citizens. 

Dominating our thinking throughout, has been 
the sobering realization that the policies pursued 
and the actions taken by the United States in re- 
— to foreign economic policy profoundly in- 

uence the destinies of all of the peoples of the 
world. Our Nation bears an awesome responsibil- 
ity of world leadership. Though not of our 
seeking, it is one that we may be fated to bear for 
a long time to come. If we bear it with under- 
standing, courage, and honor, we can make incal- 
culable contributions to the cause of peace and the 
advancement of human welfare. 

In our discharge of this responsibility, we shall 
find at times that our views will differ from those 
held by other free ples. On such occasions 
we must display forbearance, but never falter in 
the high quality of our leadership. 

Nor can we forget that the security and well- 
being of our own citizens are constantly at stake 
as we take significant steps in foreign economic 
policy, though the effects of such decisions may at 
times seem remote to the individual, or difficult of 
evaluation. 

The responsibility which rests upon the Presi- 
dent and the Congress to make wise decisions, and 
to take them promptly, is grave indeed. 

How then shall our Government determine what 
is wise in the field of foreign economic policy ? 

Ours is clearly one of the most dynamic, the 
most resilient, the most creative economies in the 
world. Never has it seemed more powerful than 
it is today. What, therefore, could be wiser than 
to determine what are the sources of that strength, 
and then to build upon these as we play our part 
in the international economy ? 

The strength of our domestic economy requires 
adherence to three fundamental principles: 





1. The freest ible opportunity for the de- 
velopment of individual talents and initiative in 
the utilization of private resources and through 
the free association of workers. 

2. The maintenance of vigorous, but fair, com- 
petition. 

8. The maintenance of a broad free market for 
goods and services. 


Our primary reliance should therefore be upon 
the incentives of the free enterprise system, the 
stimulating effects of competition, and the stabiliz- 
ing influence of free markets. 

, * moving toward a fresh release of these ex- 
pansive snes Bere and abroad, we must not ex- 

t to repeal history. The present fabric of our 
aws, the obligations which we have assumed under 
the necessities of national defense, the customs and 
traditions of our people, the basic protective stand- 
ards of our laws that safeguard ip commerce, 
industry, and agriculture, must all be ag yo 
Where changes are required they must em- 
barked upon gradually, with every precaution 
possible taken to avoid dislocations in our present 
systems of production, and distress to individual 
citizens. 

Changes when made must take us toward recog- 
nizable goals. We must know what we are sons 
ing to achieve and advance steadily and intelli- 
gently toward those known objectives. We must 
avoid the instability of the improvised. 

Boldness will be required. e have outgrown 
some former practices. 

The larger interests of all our people must at 
all times be our standard of conduct. 

Responsible behavior on our part, moreover 
requires that we recognize our own limitations and 
restrict our commitments to our capabilities. Our 
first obligation to the world, as well as to our- 
selves, is to keep the United States strong. Only 
from that firm base shall we be able intelligently 
and worthily to measure up to our great responsi- 
bility in world leadership. 

That from our own resources we have already 
poured out vast sums to help reconstruct a war- 
torn world, and to further our own security, is 
common knowledge. But the extent to which 
there still exists a serious distortion in our eco- 
nomic relationships with the rest of the world is 
not so clearly understood. 


Basic, therefore, to any survey of our foreign ’ 


economic problems is an analysis of the so-called 
dollar gap. 


THE POSTWAR DOLLAR PROBLEM 


During the period 1946 through 1953, the 
United States transferred to the rest of the world 
through gifts and loans $33 billion of goods and 
services, exclusive of military items. This total 
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was equal to more than one-fourth of all Ameri- 
can exports. The fact that after so large a pro- 
gram of assistance, carried out over so long a 
period, the rest of the world still finds it necessary 
to maintain drastic restrictions on trade and pay- 
ment, directed particularly against this country, 
indicates strikingly the gravity of the world’s 
dollar problem. 

The average world dollar deficit of $4 billion a 
year covers up large and significant fluctuations 
as well as a declining trend. In 1947, before the 
Marshall plan began, the deficit reached a peak 
of $11 billion, which was reduced by almost one- 
half in the first 2 years of the Marshall plan. 
The first impact of the Korean war was greatly 
to reduce the deficit, to somewhat more than $1 
billion in 1950, owing largely to our heavy buying 
of raw materials and other goods and services 
from abroad. But in 1951 the pendulum swung 
the other way, as the European countries felt the 
impact of the previous great rise of raw material 
prices as compared with the pre-Korean level, 
while the raw materials exporting countries, once 
the buying rush had subsided, felt the effects of 
the shrinkage in the volume and value of their 
exports. In the past two years there has again 
been a marked improvement. For the first time 
since the war our foreign trade, exclusive of mil- 
itary exports, has come into balance; and foreign 
gold and dollar reserves have increased at a rate 
that is currently running at well over $2 billion 
per year. 

Of major importance for this report is the inter- 
pretation of this current improvement. There is 
a disposition in some quarters to conclude that 
the world’s dollar problem has at length been 
solved. This conclusion gains plausibility from 
the fact that, with some important exceptions, 
the Western European countries have been makin 
substantial economic progress. Their industri 
production is now much above prewar; forei 
trade, both within Western Europe and with the 
outside world, is also much above prewar; the 
internal financial situation in most of the coun- 
tries has much improved and inflation has been 
checked; direct internal controls have been re- 
moved or relaxed and, again with some exceptions, 
general monetary and fiscal controls have been 
more effectively applied. Finally, through the 
Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, significant headway has been made toward 
liberalizing trade and widening the area of multi- 
lateral trade and payment, both within Western 
Europe and with its overseas trading areas. 

This is an impressive record, and this Commis- 


_ sion féels confidence in its conclusion that genuine 


progress has been made toward establishing the 
conditions in which multilateral trade and pay- 
ment may be made worldwide, and the dollar def- 
icit removed, not primarily through trade and 
payment restrictions but.in a relatively free mar- 
ket. . But it is the Commission’s view that much 
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yet remains to be accomplished before a depend- 
able and durable solution of the dollar problem 
can be achieved. 

In interpreting the current improvement, ac- 
count must be taken of a number of facts. It has 
been accompanied by a favorable change for 
Western Europe in the “terms of trade”—a decline 
of import prices relative to export prices—due 
largely to the decline of raw materials prices from 
the high level created by the outbreak of the 
Korean war. Europe’s terms of trade have 
worsened since before World War II owing. 
basically, to the large growth of world industrial 
output since prewar and to the relatively small 
growth of production of raw materials and food, 
due in part to the urge of the primary producing 
countries to industrialize and diversify their 
economies. Looking to the future, there will be 
a major problem of developing the raw materials 
needed by the continuing industrial expansion; 
and though in the end this may prove one of the 
main ways of achieving a solution of the problem 
of world trade imbalance, it suggests also that for 
a long time to come the terms of trade may con- 
tinue to be one of the chief problems. Here, 
clearly, is an area of international policy which 
should command our most serious attention. 

Other uncertainties arise from the fact that, 
owing to the direct restriction abroad of dollar 
— the potential demand for dollar goods 
and services, in a free market and with convertible 
currencies, could substantially exceed the present 
restricted demand. There is the further fact that 
the recent high level of American imports, rela- 
tive to earlier years, has been closely linked with 
the high level of our gross national product. Ex- 
perience has shown that our imports are very 
sensitive to our level of national income, and that 
any contraction here has a multiplied effect in 
reducing foreign exports to this country. 

There is, furthermore, an element of illusion 
in the present apparent balanced position of our 
trade (apart from military exports), in that large 
“extraordinary” dollar expenditures are still being 
made by the United States in other countries. As 
of the end of 1953 these were running at an annual 
rate of about $3 billion. These extraordinary 
expenditures consist of disbursements by our mili- 
tary and civilian establishments abroad, offshore 

rocurement, and stockpiling. If economic aid 
is also included, the total of extraordinary ex- 
nditures, as of the end of 1953, was running at 
about the rate of $5 billion per year. Against this 
total should be credited the current increase of 
foreign gold and dollar reserves which is running 
at a rate of over $2 billion per year. There is thus 
a concealed dollar gap of some $2 billion to $3 
billion annually, which would be increased if there 
were a change in the economic situation, such as a 
recession here or a deterioration in Western 
Europe’s terms of trade. On the other hand, it 
should be recognized that major parts of our “ex- 
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traordinary” expenditures abroad are connected 
with our defense effort, and that the Western 
European countries’ own defense programs affect 
adversely their trade position, by increasing their 
essential imports and by abeorbing resources that 
would otherwise be available for expanding their 
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urveying the postwar experience as a whole, 
the Commission believes, as already stated, that 
much remains to be done to achieve a dependable 
international balance. It believes that the prob- 
lem must be attacked on many fronts and that too 
much dependence should not laced on any one 
line of attack. There is no single or simple solu- 
tion. The final solution will probably depend 
even more upon the efforts of other countries than 
upon our own. It will involve their continuing 
internal efforts to achieve sound and strong econ- 
omies and their external efforts to correct their 
international imbalance. 

This report, however, is primarily concerned 
with the steps that this country can take toward 
solving the world’s dollar problem, steps that will 
be consistent with our own political, economic, 
and security interests. Or, to employ the lan- 
guage of the statute under which this Commis- 
sion was organized, this report must deal with the 
enlargement of international trade in a manner 
consistent with a sound domestic economy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Foreign"Aid and Technical Assistance 


ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID 


The Commission recommends that economic aid 
on a _— basis should be terminated as soon as 

ible. 

For the military purpose of offshore procure- 
ment to be served effectively, the Commission 
recommends that contracts for the production of 
military equipment be placed abroad on the basis 
of the considerations of cost os and 
quality of the items purchased that govern effective 
procurement policy at home, or on broad strategic 
judgments concerning the character and location 
of the military production base on which the suc- 
cess of the joint defense effort depends. The off- 
shore procurement program should not be used as 
a form of general economic aid. 

The Commission recommends further that 
where support is needed to maintain military 
forces or to conduct military operations connected 
with our own security beyond the economic ca- 
pacity of a country to sustain, grants should be 
made, not loans. 

In other cases where substantial economic aid 
is necessary in the interest of the United States 
but cannot be obtained from private or interna- 
tional sources, loans should be made, not grants. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Commission recommends that within the 
limits imposed by congressional appropriations, 
the need for selecting only sound projects, the 
availability of trained technicians, and good ad- 
ministration, the technical cooperation program 
be pressed forward vigorously. It need not and 
should not become a “big money” program and 
should not involve capital investments. 

The Commission also recommends that the 
United States continue its support of the United 
Nations Expanded Technical Assistance Program 
and the small program of the Organization of 
American States, through which the technical 
skills of many countries can be better mobilized 
and some dependent area and regional problems 
can be more effectively approached than through 
bilateral programs. 


United States Foreign Investment 


THE CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT ABROAD 


The Government can and should give full diplo- 
matic support to the acceptance and understand- 
ing abroad of the principles underlying the 
creation of a climate conducive to private foreign 
investment. 

The United States Government should continue 
to use the treaty approach to establish common 
rules on the fair treatment of foreign investment. 

United States antitrust policies should be re- 
stated in a manner which would clearly acknowl- 
edge the right of each country to regulate trade 
within its own borders. At the same time it 
should be made clear that foreign laws or estab- 
lished business practices which encourage restric- 
tive price, production, or marketing arrangements 
will ‘imit the willingness of United States busi- 
nessmen to invest abroad and will reduce the bene- 
fits of investment from abroad to the economies 
of the host countries. 

The United States Government should make 
clear that primary reliance must be placed on 
private investment to undertake the job of assist- 
ing in economic development abroad. It should 

oint out that United States resources for public 
oans are limited and inadequate in relation to 
total investment needs, and that public lending 
or other forms of public financing will not be a 
substitute for private investment. 


U. S. TAXATION AND INVESTMENT ABROAD 
(1) Rate Reduction, 


The Commission recommends that there be a 
reduction in the corporate tax rate by at least 14 
percentage points on income from investment 
abroad. 

. . . the Commission recommends that the Con- 
gress seek to provide to individuals who invest 
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abroad—by means of a rate reduction, a foreign 
tax credit, or some other device—preferential tax 
treatment comparable to that already recom- 
mended for corporate investors. 


(2) Removal of Certain Restrictions on Foreign 
Tax Credits. 


The Commission recommends that the Congress 
remove several restrictions which now prevent a 
person who invests abroad from offsetting in full 
against his domestic tax the appropriate foreign 
taxes. 

(a) Under present law a United States corpora- 
tion owning 10 percent or more of the voting stock 
of a foreign corporation may credit against its 
United States tax on the dividends received from 
the foreign corporation a proportionate share of 
the foreign income taxes paid by the foreign cor- 
poration on the earnings from which the dividend 
was distributed. This 10 percent ownership re- 

uirement should be retin or eliminated if satis- 

actory administrative standards can be devised 
for dealing with smaller holdings. Provision 
should be made for the investment trusts, not only 
to receive, but to pass on to the individual share- 
holder the credit for foreign taxes available to 
individual investors. 

(6) The foreign tax credits are also limited to 
income taxes and to taxes in lieu of a tax on in- 
come. This requirement that the foreign country 
have a general income tax to which the investor 
would be subject in the absence of a special pro- 
vision applicable to him has clearly been too re- 
strictive. The interpretation of what taxes are in 
lieu of income taxes should be liberalized in this 
and other respects. 

(c) The Commission recommends further that 
the “over-all” limitation on foreign tax credits be 
eliminated. 


(3) The Choice of Form of Investment Abroad. 


In the view of the Commission, United States 
tax law should not penalize investors for adopting 
the form of organization dictated by local laws or 
business conditions abroad. In order to reduce the 
possibility of such penalties the Commission rec- 
ommends that a United States corporation be al- 
lowed the option of treating any direct foreign 
investment either as a branch or a subsidiary for 
United States tax purposes, regardless of which of 
the two forms of organization is actually chosen 
for operations abroad., The choice of treatment 
for tax purposes should be binding, however, un- 
til for g cause the United States Treasury 
allows a change. 


GOVERNMENT GUARANTY OF PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT ABROAD 


The Commission therefore recommends that the 
program of guaranties against expropriation or 
inconvertibility of exchange be given a further 
period of trial and that during this period guar- 
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anty coverage on a discretionary basis be author- 
ized for the risks of war, revolution, and insur- 
rection on new investments abroad. 


Problems of Agriculture and Raw Materials 


CONFLICT BETWEEN FARM POLICIES AND 
ENLARGEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


In the opinion of the Commission, it is necessary 
to harmonize our agricultural and foreign eco- 
nomic policies without sacrificing the sound ob- 
jectives of either. 


STEPS TOWARD RECONCILIATION OF FARM 
AND TRADE POLICIES 


The Commission recommends that during the 
life of the 1953 International Wheat Agreement 
its operation be kept under critical review, that 
efforts be made to make the organization contribute 
its maximum to solving pressing problems, and 
that its termination in 1956 be given consideration. 

In the application of import restrictions on farm 
products, the level of those restrictions should be 
set with full regard for the effects on overseas 
buying power and the ibility that such restric- 
tions may lead to retaliation and may be self-de- 
feating. 

The Commission believes that a dynamic foreign 
economic policy as it relates to agriculture cannot 
be built out of a maze of restrictive devices such 
as inflexible price-support programs which result 
in fixed prices, open or concealed export subsidies, 
import quotas at home and abroad, excessive use of 
tariffs here and abroad, exchange restrictions, and 
state trading. If we are to have a foreign eco- 
nomic policy which will make its best contribution 
to the strengthening of our long-term develop- 
ment of foreign markets for farmers, we must 
move as rapidly as feasible toward the elimination 
of such devices as a part of, or supplement to, our 
own agricultural policy. 


INSTABILITY OF RAW MATERIALS PRICES 


The Commission does not believe that extensive 
resort to commodity agreements will solve the 
problem of price instability; and it believes that 
such agreements introduce rigidities and restraints 
that impair the elasticity of economic adjustment 
and the freedom of individual initiative, which 
are fundamental to economic pro 

The Commission finds the same objections to 
the proposals for unilateral buffer stock action by 
the United States to stabilize world prices of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. 

The Commission believes that the constructive 
contributions that the U. S. Government can make 
toward greater stability of world prices are: 


(1) measures tending to relax or remove imped- 
iments to United States foreign trade and to en- 
courage other countries to move in the same 


direction ; 
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(2) a policy of encouragement of diversifica- 
tion of the economies of the countries now exces- 
sively dependent upon a small number of products, 
and of encouragement of the governments of those 
countries to pursue policies likely to attract for- 
eign investors to participate in the works of 
diversification ; 

(3) avoidance of actions incidental to our own 
commodity control and stockpile programs that 
would have avoidably disruptive effects upon 
world prices ; 

(4) continued consultation and cooperation 
with other nations to improve knowledge of world 
supply and demand for materials and foodstuffs, 
and to explore possible means of lessening insta- 
bility ; es 

(5) policies which will temper the fluctuations 
of our deamatis economy, which exert great influ- 
ence upon the course of world prices. 


United States Dependence on 
Imported Materials 


RAW MATERIALS 


The Commission believes that the most effective 
contribution which the United States Government 
can make to the development of the foreign sources 
of raw materials in which we and the free nations 
generally are deficient, is to follow policies favor- 
able toward private investment abroad (as recom- 
mended earlier in this report), and to advocate 
among nations adherence to principles and_prac- 
tices hospitable to foreign investors and conducive 
to thrift and investment by their own nationals. 
One principle in particular must be stressed: In- 
vestors in the development of sources of needed 
materials must be assured against frustration of 
their ventures by unpredictable or capricious levies 
on exports or production by the countries of origin. 
Also our tariff policy toward the needed materials 
should be such as to offer them reasonably easy 
access to the United States market. 


SECURITY CONSIDERATIONS 


The Commission recommends that tariffs or 
other import restrictions on raw materials should 
be determined on economic grounds. Upon a 
finding by the Executive that it is necessary on 
solely military grounds to assure a strictly do- 
mestic source of supply, the Commission recom- 
mends that the purpose should be accomplished 
by other means, the cost of which should be borne 
in the defense budget. 


Tariffs and Trade Policy 


The Buy American Act and legislative provi- 
sions of other acts containing the Buy American 
principle should be amended to give authority to 
the President to exempt from the provisions of 
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such legislation the bidders from other nations 
that treat our bidders on an equal basis with their 
own nationals. Pending such amendment, the 
President by Executive Order should direct pro- 
curement agencies in the public interest to con- 
sider foreign bids which satisfy all other con- 
siderations on substantially the same price basis 
as domestic bids. 

Congress should direct the President to have the 
Tariff Commission undertake a study of the tariff 
schedules immediately, with the stated purpose 
of framing proposals for the simplification of 
commodity definitions and rate structures; this 
study should be completed within a definite time 
period and the Tariff Commission should be pro- 
vided during this period with an appropriately 
enlarged staff. Congress should empower the 
President, on the basis of such recommendations, 
to proclaim such changes in commodity defini- 
tions and changes in rates as he determines to be 
appropriate, provided that such changes do not 
materially alter the total of duties collected pur- 
suant to any group of rates affected by such 
simplifying changes when calculated on imports 
in a specified base period. 

The Department of the Treasury should formu- 
late — designed to simplify the problem 
of classifying articles not enumerated in our 
tariff schedules. To that end, consideration 
should be given to eliminating the multiple and 
conflicting standards which now apply in the 
classification of such articles, such as “similitude” 
and “component of chief value,” and developing a 
single standard of classifications for the widest 
practicable application. 

The Senate should promptly consider H. R. 
6584 now before it, which would amend and im- 

rove the customs valuation provisions of our law 

y eliminating so-called “foreign value” as a basis 
of valuation and by other simplifying changes. 
In addition, the Department of the Treasury 
should be directed to make a study and report to 
the Congress on the feasibility po. effect of mak- 
ing greater use of the actual invoice price of im- 
ported goods for valuation purposes in transac- 
tions between a buyer and a seller who are inde- 
pendent of each other. In that connection it 
should also consider and report upon the feasi- 
bility of making more efficient use of the “anti- 
dumping” law. 

The Department of the Treasury should be di- 
rected to make a continuing study of difficulties 
and delays in customs administration and to report 
the results of its studies each year to the Congress, 
together with any proposals for legislative action. 

a. The first of the regular reports herein recom- 
mended should indicate those detailed administra- 
tive provisions of the tariff laws which should be 
modified so that adequate discretion can be granted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to insure the 
greatest possible speed and efficiency of adminis- 
tration in the operation of customs. 
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b. The first report should also set forth progress 
made through recent administrative action in 
simplifying customs procedures, including meas- 
ures taken in accordance with the Customs Simpli- 
fication Act of 1953. 


In connection with the application of antidump- 
ing duties, the task of determining, in accordance 
with the provisions of existing law, “that an in- 
dustry in the United States is being or is os j to 
be injured .. .” by foreign dumping, should be 
transferred from the Department of the Treasury 
to the Tariff Commission. The Department of the 
Treasury should be directed to study and report to 
the Congress on any statutory amendments which 
may be needed to permit the continuance of ship- 
ments pending investigation of suspected dump- 
ing; and at the same time it should aan on an 
measures needed to effect speedier and more efli- 
cient operation of antidumping provisions in 
proper cases. 

e President should study appropriate meth- 
ods to assure that American industry is not in- 
jured by embargoes upon or other impediments 
to exports of raw materials to the United States 
for use in processing here. In this connection, he 
should direct the Department of the Treasury to 
review the effectiveness of existing countervailing- 
duty provisions of the law, should consider any 
alternative measures which may be available for 
achieving this purpose, and if necessary should 
make appropriate recommendations to the Con- 


ess. 

7 policy of nondiscrimination in trade mat- 
ters, as reflected in our unconditional most- 
favored-nation policy, should not be —- 

The organizational provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade should be rene- 
gotiated with a view to confining the functions of 
the contracting parties to sponsoring multilateral 
trade negotiations, recommending broad trade 
oa for individual consideration by the legis- 

ative or other appropriate authorities in the var- 
ious countries, and providing a forum for 
consultation regarding trade disputes. The or- 
ganizational provisions renegotiated in accordance 
with this recommendation should be submitted to 
the Congress for approval either as a treaty or by 
joint resolution. 

The President’s power to negotiate trade agree- 
ments under the Trade ments Act and to 
place them in force should be extended for not less 
than 3 years, with appropriate safeguards. Such 
a period should give time for considering the 
effects of the recommendations for action here and 
of the actions taken abroad to restore multilateral 
trade and payments as in ‘the past, and for Con- 
gress to give adequate consideration to the rene- 
gotiated organizational provisions of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, as recommended 
above. Consideration should then be given to 
extending the Trade Agreements Act for a longer 
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period than 3 years, with such safeguards as expe- 
rience then indicates to be —— 

The President should be delegated broad powers 
under the Trade ments Act to enter into 
multilateral negotiations looking toward a reduc- 
tion of tariff rates on a gradual basis. The Presi- 
dent’s power to increase rates should not thereby 
be curtailed. The President should be authorized 
for the 3 years following the renewal of the act 
to reduce tariff rates to the following extent: 


a. Pursuant to multilateral trade agreement ne- 
gotiation, the President should be authorized to 
reduce existing tariff rates by not more than 5 
percent of present rates in each of the first 3 
years of the new act. 

b. On the basis of information provided by the 
Tariff Commission, the President should be au- 
thorized, with or without receiving reciprocal con- 
cessions, to reduce tariffs by not more than one- 
half of rates in effect January 1, 1945, on products 
which are not being imported or which are being 
imported in negligible volume. Any such reduc- 
tions should be made in steps spread over a period 
of 3 years. 

c. The President should be authorized to reduce 
to 50 percent ad valorem, or its equivalent, _ 
rate in excess of that ceiling, except that any suc 
reduction should take place by stages over a period 
of 3 years. 

d. uctions in rates pursuant to the foregoing 
should not be cumulative as to any commodity. 

eé. In the exercise of these powers, the existing 
prenegotiation procedures, including public notice 
and hearings before the Tariff Commission and 
before an interdepartmental committee, should be 
followed and peril point determinations should be 
made. Moreover, the provisions of the esca 
clause should apply to tariff reductions made under 
this authority. 


In extending the tariff-negotiating authority of 
the President, the Con should direct that in 
future negotiations subdivisions of classification 
categories which would give rise to new confusion 
or controversy over classification be avoided to the 
maximum extent ible. 

The President should make an annual report to 
the Congress on the ——- of the trade agree- 
ments program including information on new ne- 
gotiations undertaken, changes made in tariff rates, 
and reciprocal concessions ined. 

The escape clause and the peril point provisions 
should be retained. However, the statute should 
be amended expressly to spell out the fact that 
the President is authorized to or findi 
under these provisions whenever he finds that the 
national interest of the United States requires it. 

The same standards of sanitation and health 
should be applied to imported as to domestic 
goods. Plants and animal quarantine provisions 
should be maintained. The desirability of con- 
sulting with other countries, with a view to cre- 
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ating greater understanding abroad of the stand- 
ards om enforced by the United States, should 
be studied. 


Related Problems of Trade Adjustment 


First, the present ban on exports by the United 
States to Communist China and North Korea and 
our efforts to secure similar action by others must 
continue until the present threats to our security 
and that of other free nations in those areas have 
been removed. 

Secondly, our present efforts to prevent exports 
to the aaninte Borie bloc that might contribute 
to its military hes gy must continue until gen- 
uine peace is assured. 

The Commission therefore recommends that, so 
far as it can be done without jeopardizing military 
security, and subject to the embargo on Communist 
China and North Korea, the United States acqui- 
esce in more trade in peaceful goods between 
Western Europe and the Soviet bloc. 


MERCHANT MARINE POLICY 


The Commission recommends that the determi- 
nation of the active merchant fleet requirements of 
the United States for the purposes of the Mer- 
chant Marine Shipping Act of 1936 take account 
of the availability of foreign vessels and of the 
importance to the balance of payments of foreign 
maritime nations of their dollar earnings from 
shipping services. It recommends that such re- 

uirements be determined by a high-level inter- 

epartmental committee within the United States 
Government, based upon these considerations as 
well as those enumerated in the act. 

The Commission recommends that the statuto 
provisions requiring use of United States vessels 
for shipments financed by loans or grants of the 
United States Government and its agencies be re- 
pealed and that support sufficient to maintain a 
merchant marine adequate to our national require- 
ments be penne by direct means, such as those 
provided for under the Merchant Marine Shipping 
Act of 1936. 


TOURISM 


The Commission recommends consideration of 
means of facilitating the issuance of passports and 
visas to tourists, and close cooperation with for- 
eign governments through our missions abroad 
to insure ease of entry and adequacy of accommo- 
dation for travelers abroad. The duty-free allow- 
ance for tourists which, in effect, now amounts to 
$500 exercisable once every 6 months, should be 
increased to $1,000. The President should direct 
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the appropriate departments of the Government to 
encourage the promotion of tourism. 


Currency Convertibility 


The Commission believes that the decisions, the 
methods, the time table, and the responsibility for 
introducing currency convertibility should rest 
on the countries concerned. It recognizes, how- 
ever, that currency convertibility must ex- 
amined in the light of the policies pursued by 
other countries, particularly the United States; 
and it believes that the recommendations in the 
preceding sections of this report, if carried out, 
would encourage and assist foreign countries in 
removing restrictions on trade and payments as 
rapidly as prudence permits. 

he Commission believes that convertible cur- 
rencies constitute an indispensable condition for 
the attainment of world-wide multilateral trade 
and the maintenance of balanced trade in a rela- 
tively free market. It would deplore a merely 
formal convertibility maintained through trade 
restrictions. It believes that the removal of re- 
strictions upon F py owe and upon trade should 
go hand in hand. It favors gradual but positive 
progress toward currency convertibility. 
the Commission’s view is that for the 
purposes of a gradual and controlled approach to 
full convertibility . . . adequate reserves could 
be found through a much more active utilization 
than heretofore of the International Monetary 
Fund’s holdings of gold and convertible currencies 
which now amount to $3.3 billion. 

As a second means of strengthening foreign re- 
serves and of providing foreign exchange support 
operations to assist in the gradual attainment of 
general convertibility, the Commission recom- 
mends that the Federal Reserve System explore 
with foreign central banks the possibilities of 
standby credits or line of credit arrangements. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing this report and in submitting the fore- 

oing conclusions and recommendations to the 

resident and the Congress, the Commission 
wishes to stress the importance of consistency and 
continuity with respect to our foreign economic 
policy. Be position of leadership in the world 
requires that we make clear to other countries the 
principles upon which our policy is based, and 
that thereafter we seek to maintain stability in 
our policy in order that the mutual confidence so 
urgently required in the field of international 
trade may be advanced. This stability requires 
high level coordination of policy within the exec- 
utive branch of the Government, and consistency 
of action within the legislative branch. 
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Randall Report Transmitted to 
Department Heads 


Statement by James C. Hagerty 
Press Secretary to the President 


White House press release dated January 23 


The President today received from Clarence B. 
Randall, Chairman of the Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy, the Commission’s “Report 
to the President and the Congress.” + 

Immediately upon receipt of the report, the 
President transmitted it to the heads of the execu- 
tive departments and agencies with responsibili- 
ties in the area of foreign economic policy, accom- 
panied by the following memorandum : 


With this letter, I am transmitting a copy of the Report 
to the President and the Congress by the Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy. The Commission, as you know, 
was set up, at my request, by the Congress to study and 
report on the over-all foreign economic policy of this 
country. 

I am anxious that Executive Departments and Agencies 
with responsibilities in the area of foreign economic 
policy proceed immediately with an intensive review of 
this report as a first step in the formulation of a unified 
Administration program to be submitted to the Congress 
for its attention during the current session. 

I am confident that, on the basis of the Report, it will 
be possible to develop a program that will advance the best 
interests both of the United States and of the free world. 

DwicHt D. E1sENHOWER 


President’s Views on 
Treaty Making 


Following is the teat of a letter dated January 
25 from President Eisenhower to Senate Majority 
Leader William F. Knowland setting forth the 
President’s views with respect to the treaty-mak- 
ing functions of the Federal Government: * 


In response to your inquiry, I give the following 
as my attitude toward the proposal for amending 
the treaty-making functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I am unalterably opposed to the Bricker 
Amendment as reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. It would so restrict the conduct of 
foreign affairs that our country could not nego- 
tiate the agreements necessary for the handling of 
our business with the rest of the world. Such an 
amendment would make it impossible for us to 
deal effectively with friendly nations for our mu- 


tual defense and common interests. 


* At his press conference on Jan. 27, the President an- 
nounced that Mr. Randall would serve as special White 
House consultant, to assist in the formulation of specific 
recommendations regarding the substantive areas covered 
by the report. 

* Cong. Rec. of Jan. 28, 1954, p. 898. For a previous state- 
ment by the President regarding proposals to amend the 
Constitution with respect to the making of treaties and 
other international agreements, see BULLETIN of Aug. 10, 
1953, p. 192. 
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S. J. Res. 1' 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to the legal effect of 
certain treaties and executive agreements. 


RESOLVED by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring 
therein), That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. A provision of a treaty which con- 
flicts with this Constitution shall not be of any 
force or effect. 

“Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as in- 
ternal law in the United States only through legis- 
lation which would be valid in the absence of treaty. 

“Sec. 8. Congress shall have power to regulate 
all executive and other agreements with any foreign 
power or international organization. All such 
agreements shall be subject to the limitations im- 
posed on treaties by this article. 

“Seo. 4. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission.” 


* As reported by the Committee on the Judiciary 
on June 15 (legislative day, June 8), 1953 (Sen. 
Rept. 412, 83d Cong., 1st sess.). 














These matters are fundamental. We cannot 
hope to achieve and maintain peace if we shackle 
the Federal Government so that it is no longer 
sovereign in foreign affairs. The President must 
not be deprived of his historic position as the 
spokesman for the nation in its relations with 
other countries. 

Adoption of the Bricker Amendment in its pres- 
ent form by the Senate would be notice to our 
friends as well as our enemies abroad that our 
country intends to withdraw from its leadershi 
in world affairs. The inevitable reaction woul 
be of major proportion. It would impair our . 
hopes and plans for peace and for the successful 
achievement of the important international mat- 
ters now under discussion. This would include 
the diversion of atomic energy from warlike to 
peaceful papeme 

I fully subscribe to the proposition that no 
treaty or international agreement can contravene 
the Constitution. I am aware of the feeling of 
many of our citizens that a treaty may override 
the Constitution. So that there can be no ques- 
tion on this point, I will gladly support an appro- 
priate amendment that will make this clear for all 
time. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sennower. 
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Some Recent Developments in International Law 


of Interest to the United States 


by Herman Phleger 
Legal Adviser 


It isa — pleasure to meet with you today. 
Though I have practiced for more years than I 
care to admit, it has been principally in California 
and the West and in Washington. All my life I 
have been brought up on the legend of the skill 
and invincibility of the Philade _— lawyer: of 
John G. Johnson, and in later days of Senator 
Reed and Senator aby, 3 and Mr. Justice Roberts. 
Of course the term Philadelphia lawyer ge 
to any Pennsylvania lawyer. So I am glad of 
the opportunity, at last, to meet face to face the 
lawyers who in the general acceptance of the coun- 
try exemplify the finest traditions of our pro- 
fession. 

I will speak to you briefly today on some of the 
current problems of the United States in the field 
of international law and some recent developments 
that may be of interest. 

International law has been defined as those rules 
for international conduct which have met general 
acceptance among the community of nations. It 
reflects and records those accommodations which, 
over centuries, states have found it in their interest 
to make. It rests upon the common consent of 
civilized communities. It is not to be found in 
any code. It is made up of precedent, judicial 
decisions, treaties, arbitrations, international con- 
— the opinions of learned writers in the 
field, and a myriad of other acts and things, which 
represent in the a te those rules which en- 
lightened nations and their people accept as bein 
appropriate to govern international conduct. It 
is constantly changing, and expanding, as mod- 
ern science shrinks the world and brings its peoples 
into ever closer contact. 

Skeptics define international law as the rules 
which countries obey if they feel like it. Some go 
even further—they say there is no such thing as 
international law. 

But there is such a thing as international law. 


* Address made before the Pennsylvania Bar Association 
. = Pa., on Jan. 22 (press release 26 dated 
an. . 
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It has hada long 


and honorable, though chequered, 

career. I predict that it will play an even more 

important part in world affairs in the future than 

it has in the past. Indeed, in this rapidly shrink- 

ing world, it becomes increasingly evident that 

our survival ~~ de _ upon our success in sub- 
eo 


stituting the ru aw for the rule of force. 

When we speak of international law, we realize 
of course that it is made up of two distinct, though 
related, subjects: Public international law and 
private international law. The first is usually 
referred to as the law of nations, with sovereign 
states as its subjects. 


Private International Law 


The latter, private international law, is com- 
monly called the conflict of laws. It is an aspect 
of private law which involves such juridical rela- 
tions between individuals as transcend the sphere 
of national law and, therefore, is not international 
law in the true sense. 

You all have had experience with problems of 
conflicts of laws arising out of interests flowing 
across the boundaries of the several States of the 
Union. Many of you have had cases involving 
interests which transcend our national boundaries 
and thus in the realm of private international law. 

It seems fair to say that international conflicts 
of laws problems are usually more difficult to solve 
than those arising out of differences in the laws of 
the several States of the Union. For example, 
consider the problems that might arise out of a 
contract negotiated in New York, 0 ma in Mas- 
sachusetts, and performed in Pennsylvania. Con- 
trast this with a contract negotiated in New York, 
signed in France, and to be performed in Japan. 

ere the divergence of legal systems, the prob- 
lems of jurisdiction, and the lack of a “full faith 
and credit clause” are just a few of the additional 
problems that must be met. 

Because of our Constitutional federal-state rela- 
tionship, the — ation of our Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of private international law is 
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limited. Efforts toward uniform laws in the for- 
eign field as well as in the domestic field have been 
largely confined to private groups. The American 
mong State Bar Associations, the American Law 
Institute, the American Society of International 
Law, and the American Arbitration Association 
have been active in this field. 

This is not to imply that the Federal Govern- 
ment in general and the Department of State in 
particular are not active in the field of conflict 
of laws. Ona day-to-day basis the State Depart- 
ment and its officers overseas perform numerous 
tasks indispensable to the functioning of legal 
systems across national boundaries. Some of these 
are of a procedural nature, such as the taking of 
testimony by our consular officers abroad, and ex- 
tradition to and from the United States of persons 
charged with crimes. 

But the Department also participates in the de- 
velopment of the substantive law of conflicts, par- 
ticularly in fields falling within the province of 
the Federal Government, such as interstate and 
foreign commerce. For example, in the field of 
maritime commerce, the Department has encour- 
aged legislation in conformity with maritime law 
and the adjective law of the great trader nations. 
It has also negotiated important multilateral 
treaties on this subject such as the Carriage of 
Goods by Sea Act (49 Stat. 1207) and the Conven- 
tion on Safety of Life at Sea (50 Stat. 1121). 

As you know, American companies are the 
world’s greatest operators of international air- 
ways. Many of their planes are mortgaged to 
banks which have financed their construction and 
acquisition, and as they operate all over the world, 
the question of maintaining the validity and pri- 
ority of such mortgages is essential. 

In order to secure recognition by other nations 
of rights, mortgages, and interest in aircraft, this 
country negotiated an international Convention 
on the International Recognition of Rights in Air- 
craft. Thus far three countries have ratified the 
convention, but it is hoped that in the near future 
many more will ratify. 

The heart of the convention is contained in 
article I, which provides that the rights in air- 
craft—including rights acquired through pur- 
chase, lease, or mortga all be recognized by 
the contracting states if the rights have been con- 
stituted and recorded in accordance with the law 
of the state in which the aircraft is registered. All 
po gee must appear in the same record. The order 
of priority for satisfying claims in connection 
with recorded rights is fixed by national law. No 
transfer can be made from the register of one 
party to another until all holders of recorded 
rights have been satisfied or agree to the transfer. 
There are also provisions dealing with other phases 
of the application of national laws, salvage opera- 
tions, fleet mortgages, and so forth. 

In most activities in the field of private inter- 
national law, the State Department and other 
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government agencies cooperate with the private 
groups interested in the same subjects. We work 
closely with the American Bar Association’s sec- 
tion on international and comparative law and the 
various committees of that section. For example, 
two of the important items considered by the 
Asa at its most recent convention in ton 
parallel similar projects of the State Department. 

One of these is the development of practical 
methods of international cooperation in such 
bread-and-butter fields as securing the service of 
judicial documents on nonresidents, and obtaining 
information on foreign law. 

Most of you know only too well the difficulties 
that one is apt to encounter in regard to these prob- 
lems. In many parts of the world it is virtually 
impossible to serve a paper on a non-American 
without the costly aid of a foreign lawyer. Nor 
are the problems of foreigners abroad with similar 
matters in this country free of difficulty and delay. 

Problems in this field are becoming increasingly 
important as the United States expands its com- 
merce and investments abroad. Litigation across 
national boundaries grows rapidly. In 1939 there 
were 13,239 Americans residing abroad. In 1952 
it was estimeted that there were more than 500,000. 

Historicaliy the United States has been back- 
ward in the field of international judicial assist- 
ance. The status of judicial assistance in matters 
relating to common law countries is bad, but it is 
infinitely worse as respects those countries which 
have legal systems greatly divergent from our 
own, and this includes the great majority. 

While provisions have been inse in some 
treaties intended to aid in this field, a much more 
practical and fruitful approach would seem to be 
the fostering of uniform laws in this field through 
cooperative international study and discussion. 

oday the problem is being attacked in this 
country on at least two fronts simultaneously. 
One endeavor concerns our participation in the 
work of the Inter-American Council of Jurists. 
At its latest meeting in Buenos Aires in 1953, the 
Council adopted a report which “urged that the 
objective in this field should be that the end prod- 
uct should consist of rules suitable as guidance for 
inclusion in the internal legislation of the Ameri- 
can Republics, with a view to the attainment of 
greater uniformity of legislation and procedure.” 

The ae a formulates eight rules or principles 
on the subjects of letters rogatory, service of proc- 
ess and the gathering of evidence abroad, and the 
role of consular and other foreign officials in 
judicial assistance. The Council stressed the need 
for further study before any concrete steps were 
taken. It was the preliminary conclusion of that 
body that progress in the field could best be made 
by the adoption of uniform laws rather than 
through the conclusion of treaties. 

The American Bar Association considered this 
problem at its recent session in Boston. It recom- 
mended the implementation of a plan originally 
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suggested by the Attorney General at the Judicial 
Conference in September of 1952. This provides 
for study of this oe by two groups. One, a 
small Presidential commission consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Department of State, the De. 
partment of Justice, and of the judicial branch 
of the Government. The other, a larger advisory 
committee composed of law professors and prac- 
ticing lawyers. It is hoped that these groups can 
oe Ae perma and bring early progress in 
e 


Public International Law 


Developments in the field of public international 
law, the law of nations, provoke far more public 
— than do those in the field of conflict of 
aws. 


NATO STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT 


During the last year, one question of inter- 
national law that has long been debated has been 
brought nearer to definitive solution by the rati- 
fication of the Status of Forces Agreement be- 
tween the 14 nations making up the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. This treaty deter- 
mined the status of foreign military forces in 
friendly territory in time of peace, as among the 
14 Atlantic treaty members. 

The Status of Forces Agreement, which was 
concluded in June 1951 between all of the 14 North 
Atlantic Treaty powers, derives its name and its 
reason for being from the fact that ae 
the basic North Atlantic Treaty is the intention o 
stationing troops of one contracting sovereign in 
the territory of another and the free movement of 
such troops between and through the territories 
of others in peacetime. 

The presence of foreign troops in a country is 
no novelty in wartime. But this is the first time 
that in peacetime foreign troops have been sta- 
tioned for long periods in other sovereign coun- 
tries. The presence of these forces, with their 
equipment, created many problems, which had to 
be regularized for the sake of orderly administra- 
tion and effective functioning. As a result, the 
Status of Forces ment was negotiated at the 
instance of the military authorities. 

The Status of Forces Agreement is reciprocal 
in its operation ; that is, the rights which one na- 
tion secures for its troops abroad, it must give 
to a troops on its own soil. The rights 
United States troops are given by France in 
France, must be given by the United States to 
French troops in the United States. Only on this 
basis could the treaty be negotiated, for no sover- 
eign nation was willing to give rights to a foreign 
nation that that nation was not willing to give 
in return. 

One of the articles of the agreement covered the 
question of criminal jurisdiction over the troops 
of one Nato power when present in the territory 
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of another. In substance, it provided that, when 

a soldier committed a crime in the performance of 

duty, he was triable by the courts-martial of his 

own ym but that for any crimes he might 
u 


commit off duty he was triable in the courts of the 
country where he was stationed. 

This provision was challenged as being a sur- 
render to foreign countries of this country’s ex- 
clusive right to try its troops by its own courts- 
martial, even though the crime was committed in 
a foreign state by our troops located there. 
Speeches and articles charged that the United 
States had delivered its GI’s into the jurisdiction 
of foreign courts contrary to a claimed principle 
of international law, to the effect that foreign 
troops in a country with the consent of its sover- 
eign were completely immune from the criminal 
jurisdiction of its courts. 

This important question of international law 
was raised when our Senate was considering the 
treaty. It resulted in a thorough exploration of 
the question and an opinion by the Attorney Gen- 
eral confirming the view of the Secretary of State 
that there was no such principle of international 
law. He held that foreign troops were subject to 
the criminal jurisdiction of the sovereign where 
the crime was committed, in the absence of an 
agreement by that sovereign relinquishing such 
jurisdiction. 

Such a principle of immunity as was claimed to 
exist, if it is to be defended at all, must obviously 
be shown to be a recognized exception to the gen- 
eral principle that the territorial sovereign has 
jurisdiction over all persons within its territories. 

veryone knows that some exceptions do exist— 
the immunity of ambassadors is a well-known one, 
as is the immunity of foreign vesselsof war. Each 
such exception, however, stands or falls by the test 
of whether it is recognized and practiced by the 
community of nations. Exhaustive examination 
of authorities and precedents from many countries 
of the world failed to reveal even one instance 
where any court had decided in favor of the exist- 
ence, as a matter of international law, of such an 
immunity for members of foreign forces. 

Wovertholew, this supposed immunity has had a 
long and vigorous life among the older textwriters, 
and one wonders how this could be, in the absence 
of precedent. One reason, I suppose, is the tend- 
ency of writers in the international law field to 
give much weight to the views of earlier scholars. 
even in the presence of the contrary practices of 
nations. However, the persistence of this unsup- 
ported doctrine is a tribute to the great influence 
of our Chief Justice Marshall. 

In the case of The Schooner Exchange (7 Cranch 
116 (1812) ), he decided that foreign vessels of war 
were not subject to the in rem jurisdiction of 
American admiralty courts. To reach this re- 
sult he reasoned that while the jurisdiction of the 
territorial sovereign was “necessarily exclusive 
and absolute,” there were certain exceptions to 
this rule based on the consent, express or impli 
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of the territorial sovereign. As examples, he cited 
the immunity of ambassadors, foreign sovereigns, 
and foreign troops permitted to pass through the 
territory. By ana ogy to these “implied waiv- 
ers,” which he rested upon the principle of the 
consent of the sovereign, he concluded that for- 
eign war vessels were exempt. The status of for- 
eign troops was not the issue of the case, and the 
Chief Justice’s statement regarding their immu- 
nity was by way of example only. 

But Marshall’s passing dictum was adopted 
verbatim and set forth as law by the first sys- 
tematic American writer on international law 
Henry Wheaton. It was copied and enlarged 
upon by other writers of the time. Since then, no 
discussion of this subject is complete without a 
reference to The Schooner Exchange. 

Despite one’s respect for Marshall dicta, deci- 
sions are more authoritative than dicta, and the 
practice of nations has more weight than the opin- 
ions of writers. As the Permanent Court of 
International Justice said in the case of the S. S. 
Lotus, “. . . the words ‘principles of international 
law,’ as ordinarily wake can only mean interna- 
tional law as it is applied between all nations 
belonging to the community of states.” 

An examination of the actual practice showed 
that the existence of the immunity has been limited 
to acts in the course of duty by the courts of 
Greece, Panama, and Brazil. Immunity in regard 
to acts outside the course of duty has been denied 
by the courts of Australia, England, Canada, and 

rance, and the Mixed Courts of Egypt. No de- 
cision recognized the existence of the alleged im- 
munity. Denied by many, and affirmed by none, 
the alleged immunity obviously cannot be a prin- 
ciple of international law, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s paper on the subject entitled “International 
Law are Status of Forces Agreement” so con- 
cluded. That paper, incidentally, has been re- 

rinted in the December issue of the Columbia 

aw Review (53 Col. L. R. 1091). 

After careful debate, the Senate gave its consent 
to the ratification of the treaty by a vote of 72-15, 
and another principle of international law, long 
the subject of dispute, was well on its way to 
general recognition. In such ways, over the 
years international law has been developed and 
determined. 

In the field of public international law, some of 
the development takes place in bilateral negotia- 
tions and some in regional organizations such as 
Nato and the Organization of American States. 
I have already outlined some of these develop- 
ments. However, the major effort at codification 
and progressive development today is in the 
United Nations. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


As you know, the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations is the International Court of Jus- 
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tice at The Hague, which is the successor to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
existed for many years before the U.N. was 
founded. In the past few years the Court has de- 
cided several important cases, including the 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case, the Franco- 
American case dealing with rights of American 
citizens in Morocco, and some aspects of the 
Anglo-Iranian oil dispute. 

At present, the United States is interested in 
two matters pending before the Court. The first 
concerns the disposition of a quantity of gold 
bullion which was taken from Albania by the 
Italians, then from Italy by the Germans, and 
finally from Germany by the victorious allies of 
World War II. Great Britain and Italy currently 
are contending for this gold, with the United 
States a nominal party. The Italian claim is 
based upon Albanian postwar confiscation of Ital- 
lan property, but Britain asserts a superior claim 
because of a judgment which it secured agai 
Albania in the International Court of Justice in 
the Corfu Channel Case, which you will recall 
arose out of damage to a British destroyer by 
Albanian mines in the Corfu Channel. 

The second matter is the request by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations for an advisory 
opinion on certain questions concerning the pay- 
ment of awards to United Nations employees dis- 
missed by the Secretary-General. You will re- 
member that some months ago the Secretary-Gen- 
eral dismissed certain employees who are United 
States citizens because they refused, on grounds of 
possible self incrimination, to answer questions 
posed by a congressional committee regarding any 
past or present Communist affiliations or subver- 
sive activities. The United Nations Administra- 
tive Tribunal awarded compensation to the 
employees in the amount of $170,000 for these dis- 
charges. The Court’s opinion is asked as to 
whether the United Nations General Assembly 
has eg right to refuse to give effect to these 
awards. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


The United Nations body charged with the codi- 
fication and progressive Ay prone of interna- 
tional law is the International Law Commission, 
a subordinate organ of the General omer 
The Commission, which meets for several mon 
annually, is com of 15 eminent international 
lawyers and jurists. 

Its conclusions and recommendations are re- 
ported annually to the General Assembly for con- 
sideration. At the session of the Assembly which 
terminated its work in December, three major 
projects of the Commission were discussed in the 
Assembly’s Legal Committee. 

One of these projects is a comprehensive set of 
articles on arbitral procedure. The object of the 
articles would be to provide a uniform code of 
arbitration and to eliminate, so far as possible, the 
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past tendency of countries fearing defeat before 
an Arbitral Tribunal to block and frustrate the 
arbitration. As the Commission stated, the proj- 
ect is part codification and part development. 
The Assembly has requested the member states to 
consider the articles during the next 2 years and 
supply their comments and suggestions, so that the 
Assembly may consider the project again at its 
1955 session. 

The other two projects of the Commission, con- 
sisting of draft articles on the Continental Shelf 
and high seas fisheries, are integral parts of a 
larger project of codifying and developing all of 
the various aspects of international law relatin 
to the regime of the high seas and territoria 
waters. 

The United States has a vital interest in both 
of these projects. In this connection you may re- 
call the two Presidential proclamations of Sep- 
tember 28, 1945.2, One proclaimed the jurisdiction 
and control of the United States over the natural 
resources of the subsoil and sea bed of the Conti- 
nental Shelf beneath the high seas contiguous to 
the coasts of the United States. In the other it 
was stated that the United States considers it 
—- alone or with other states concerned to es- 
tablish fishery conservation zones in areas of the 
high seas contiguous to the coasts of the United 
States wherein fishing activities have been or in 
the future may be developed and maintained on a 
substantial scale. In such zones fishing operations 
would be subject to the regulation a control of 
the one or more nations having a real interest in 
developing and maintaining the fisheries in the 
zone. 


THE CONTINENTAL SHELF DOCTRINE 


Since 1945 several interesting developments have 
taken place in this field. The 83d Congress of the 
United States passed two public laws. One gave 
to the abutting states jurisdiction over the sea bed 
and its resources under territorial waters (P. L. 31, 
Pk ag May 22,1953). The other provided for 
federal jurisdiction and control over the sea bed 
and its subsoil between the outer limits of terri- 
torial waters and the outer limits of the Continen- 
tal Shelf (P. L. 212, approved Aug. 7,1953). This 
latter act provides that it shall ok construed “in 
such manner that the character as high seas of the 
waters above the outer Continental Shelf and the 
right to navigation and fishing therein shall not 
be affected.” 

_ Subsequent to the United States proclamations 
in 1945, several countries have made far-reaching 
claims to jurisdiction over extensive areas of sea 
bed and subsoil, and even the waters, of the high 
seas for one or more purposes. For example, a 
number of countries claim the right unilaterally to 
control fishing on the high seas in areas contiguous 
to their coasts but which have historically been 





* Butietin of Sept. 80, 1945, p. 484. 
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fished by nationals of other states or in which other 
nations have a real interest. Korea and Japan are 
engaged in a controversy over Korea’s right to ex- 
clude nationals of other countries from fishing in 
large areas off her coasts. England and Iceland 
are in a controversy over Iceland’s claims to exclu- 
sive fishing rights off her coasts. 

The International Court of Justice recently 
handed down a decision in the Anglo-Norwegian 
fisheries case. Japan and Australia are having a 
dispute over the rights of Australia to control pear] 
fisheries on the sea bed off her coast, and this has 
been submitted to the Ics for decision. The sub- 
ject is one of increasing importance as a source of 
international controversy, and it is significant and 
heartening that there is a growing tendency to 
submit these disputes to the Ics for decision. 

The fisheries articles are designed to promote 
both the freedom of high seas fisheries and inter- 
national cooperation in conserving such fisheries, 
The Assembly postponed consideration of these 
items until the International Law Commission 
completes its work on all of the various phases of 
the regime of the high seas and territorial waters. 

The United States’ position, as you know, is that 
the historic doctrine of freedom of fishing in the 
high seas must be maintained. The present draft 
by the Commission accords generally with this 
view. 


The last development that I will mention arises 
out of the conflict in Korea. It is the question 
of prisoners of war. 

The disposition of prisoners of war was the cru- 
cial issue in the Korean Armistice negotiations. 
This subject has been the source of international 
controversy since World War II. It arises out of 
the challenge by the Communists to humanitarian 
attitudes toward prisoners of war which have 
developed in the last century and find legal expres- 
sion in the Geneva conventions. 

This challenge to the status of prisoners of war 
is merely a manifestation of the Communist prin- 
ciple that every subject is the creature of the State. 

The Communist looks upon a prisoner of war 
as an asset of the military machine, without re- 
spect or regard for his rights as a human being. 
Fair trial is nonexistent. Impartial third-party 
observation and intervention is considered by the 
Communists as, at best, a useless inconvenience 
and, at worst, a threat of complete exposure. The 
Communist soldier who falls into the enemy’s 
hands is expected by the Communist, as became 
apparent in the Korean camps, to continue to 
fight with every means at his command. Beyond 
all, the Communist denies the right of a soldier 
to escape the authority of his State and seek 
asylum. 

The Communists look upon a prisoner in their 
hands as slave labor, as a tool of propaganda war- 
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fare, even, if practicable, as a member of their 
own forces, and of course a bargaining asset in 
securing the return of their own captured soldiers. 
ee conflicts inevitably arise from such con- 
flicting attitudes. They have been brought 
sharply into focus by the Geneva conference in 
1949, by efforts of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to assist in effecting the repatria- 
tion from the Soviet Union of World War II 
prisoners of war, and by the Korean conflict. 

At Geneva in 1949, some 60 odd States includ- 
ing Soviet Russia negotiated and signed a new 
convention for the Protection of Prisoners of War. 
This convention represented a number of advances 
over The Hague conventions of 1899 and 1907 and 
the Geneva convention of 1929. For example, ar- 
ticle 10 provides that “When prisoners of war do 
not benefit or cease to benefit, no matter for what 
reason, by the activities of a Protecting Power,” 
or of an impartial international organization, “the 
Detaining Power shall request a neutral state, 
or such an organization, to undertake the func- 
tions performed under the present convention by 
a Protecting Power designated by the Parties to 
a conflict.” The Soviet bloc fought against this 
principle of neutral observation and protection of 
the prisoner of war’s rights and made formal reser- 
vations to this article. 

A second advance in the Geneva convention is 
contained in article 85. It provides simply that 
“Prisoners of war prosecuted under the laws of 
the Detaining Power for acts committed prior to 
capture shall retain, even if convicted, the bene- 
fits of the present Convention.” The Soviet bloc 
reservations to article 85 appear to be premised on 
the assumption that a prisoner convicted of a war 
crime is removed from the protection of the con- 
vention. Combined with trial by farce and ab- 
sence of neutral observation, the reservation is 
calculated to permit the Communist state to deny 
the benefits of the convention at will. 

Article 118 of the Geneva convention restates 
the obligation of release and repatriation deriv- 
ing from The Hague conventions of 1899 and 
1907. It reads, in part: 


“Prisoners of war shall be released and re- 
patriated without delay after the cessation of 
active hostilities.” 


The great advance in 1949 was to provide that 
prisoners were to be released at the end of active 
hostilities instead of at the conclusion of peace. 
Recent experiences have demonstrated that the end 
of active hostilities may precede the conclusion of 
peace by a long time, sometimes years. 

It was not until 1950 that the Soviet Union was 
challenged in the General Assembly for failure to 
repatriate or account for prisoners of war of 
World War II. Its defense was not to deny the 
obligation, but to deny the facts and to assert that 
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all living prisoners of war had been returned. It: 
also sought to — the disappearance of an in- 
determinate number on the ground that they had. 
been convicted of war crimes. Efforts of the. 
General Assembly to induce the Soviet Union to. 
live up to its obligations have been unsuccessful, 
though small numbers of prisoners have been re- 
le from time to time. 

The evidence of mistreatment of prisoners by 
the Communists in Korea is appalling. But this; 
created no legal issue. The question of repatria- 
tion did. 

Both sides in the Korean conflict early stated 
their intention of adhering to the principles of the- 
1949 Geneva convention, although the United 
States, Communist China, and Russia have not 
ratified it. But when the armistice negotiations: 
were undertaken, the Communists insisted that. 
captured Communist prisoners must be repatri- 
ated, by force if necessary, while the United Na-. 
tions Command insisted that a prisoner who did 
not want to return would not be forced to do so, 
but had the right to seek asylum. The provision 
of the Geneva convention that prisoners were to, 
be released and repatriated was cited by the Soviet 
delegation to the United Nations as authority for- 
the proposition that prisoners must be repatriated; 
by force if necessary. The obligation, Vyshinsky 
asserted, was unconditional. 

In the course of the debate before the United 
Nations, the United States contended that the. 
legislative history of the Geneva convention estab- 
lished that the option of a detainin wer to. 
extend asylum to a prisoner of war, which existed 
in general international law, was not intended to 
be cut off by article 118. By an overwhelming: 
majority the General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending that the issue be resolved by 
an agreement not to force prisoners to return. 

This principle was incorporated into the Korean, 
Armistice Agreement. This provides for impartial] 
international supervision of prisoners and recog- 
nizes the right of a prisoner of war to refuse repa- 
triation. Forcible repatriation, as demanded by 
the Communists, was flatly rejected. 

It is, of course, too early to appraise the finak 
outcome. Much hangs in the balance in Korea 
today. But one thing is clear. The State asset, 
theory of human values applied to prisoners of 
war, so vigorously presented by Vyshinsky in the 
General Assembly in 1952, has been overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by the non-Communist world, and 
the humanitarian principles of the Geneva con- 
vention have been upheld. 

These are a few of the recent developments in 
international law which affect the United States. 
Progress in this field of the law, as in most, is 
slow—sometimes discouragingly slow. However, 
progress is being made, and will continue, in our 
constant search for a body of law which will serve. 
the ends of peace and security in the world. 
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The Scandinavian Spirit 
by Walter S. Robertson * 


As an official both of the United States a 
ment of State and of the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, and I must say I had never anticipated act- 
ing as both simultaneously, I have been asked to 
express the gratitude and appreciation of the 
American people for the exhibition, “Design in 
Scandinavia,” which we have come here this eve- 
ning to open. I should say at once that, in my 
experience, very few developments as momentous 
as this can be regarded with unalloyed satisfac- 
tion and enthusiasm. This is one of the rare ones. 
I shall not be betraying a state secret if I confess 
that sometimes in the Department of State we give 
ourselves a little wry amusement by greeting a 
colleague in the corridor with the question “Have 

ou heard what has happened now?” and watch- 
ing his face take on a look of apprehension and 
alarm. Such are the times in which we live; and 
in such times as these, it is the greatest pleasure to 
be able to take part in an event like this one from 
which only good, and very great good, can result. 

We may be thankful not only for the event itself 
but for the recognition its importance has received. 
Their Majesties, the Kings of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden, and Their Excellencies, the President 
of Finland and the President of the United States, 
are sponsoring the exhibit. Great nations have 
never embarked on solemn enterprises of martial 
portent under more august auspices. But this is 
an enterprise in a peaceful cause, in the cause of 
cultural interchange, a cause in which there are 
no national barriers, in which men of all countries 
may meet in the fellowship of a common ideal and 
of a common medium of communication. 

This exhibition contains over 700 articles of 
kinds that are in general daily use, articles of wood 
and textile, china, glass, and metal. They will 
remind us most dramatically of the great change 
that has taken eae since the days when only a 
ducal household was privileged to possess such 
beauty as came, for example, from a silversmith 
like Benvenuto Cellini. They will remind us too, 
that the industrial revolution, with its emphasis 
on mass production, has not condemned us to ugli- 
ness in our daily lives. They will show us that, as 
a result of the feeling for function and material 
that characterizes the work of such modern de- 
signers as those of Scandinavia, it is possible to 
live in a world in which the commonplace need not 
be depressing and futile but may be a source of 
ever-fresh esthetic satisfaction and delight. 

Under the auspices of the American Federation 
of Arts, the exhibition will be shown, during the 
next 314 years, in the leading museums of the 


* Address made at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, Va., on Jan. 15. Mr. Robertson, who is Assist- 
ant Secretary for Far Bastern Affairs, is vice president 
of the museum. 
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United States and Canada. No such exhibition 
has ever before had such a tour in our country, 
High expectations of it have been aroused and 
will not = disappointed. We should expect the 
best even if we did not know that, in the field of 
contemporary design, the Scandinavians are pre- 
eminent. For whatever our particular interest, 
we are accustomed to looking to the four Scandi- 
navian countries for examples of the highest 
standards of performance in our field. This is 
true whether we be athletes or organizers of co- 
operatives, foresters or industrialists, seamen or 
novelists, engineers or composers. 

Admiration for the Scandinavians is proverbial 
among us. We like them not just because they 
are so good at so many things. We like them 
not just because so many of our most valuable 
citizens are of Scandinavian descent. We like 
them not just because they first discovered North 
America. Indeed, we cannot consider it very flat- 
tering that after having pioneered in crossing the 
Atlantic—as they have pioneered in so much else— 
our discoverers found nothing here to bring them 
back for over half a millennium. 

What we particularly admire about the Scandi- 
navian countries is that they are so notably self- 
reliant and independent in spirit, while at the 
same time so notably ready to cooperate with other 
countries for the sake of the universal welfare 
and to champion the rights of others, particularly 
the rights of the weak against the powerful, of the 
individual against the mass. But that is only part 
of the reason, I believe, why the four countries 
of Scandinavia stand in such high regard not 
only here but in all other parts of the world with 
which I am familiar. The reason has to do with 
what we might call the Scandinavian values. To 
a remarkable degree, the Scandinavian peoples 
have achieved the good life, the well-rounded life, 
the healthy, outgoing, creative life, the life that 
makes the most of what is available and does not 
seek to take from others that which is theirs or to 
impose upon others that which they do not want. 

Peoples reveal in their art what they essentially 
are. Most of all, I believe, our true nature is re- 
flected in the design of those things like houses 
and dishes, fabrics and eating utensils that are so 
close to us that they are like parts of ourselves. 
I find it particularly fitting that we should receive 
from Scandinavia, where the human values are 

reeminent, examples of art of an intrinsically 
water character. The exhibition that has been 
sent us will not only extend our conception of 
beauty but will enhance our understanding of the 
Scandinavian spirit. On both counts it will en- 
rich our experience. I hope our gratitude may be 
conveyed to the high sponsors of the exhibit in 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Sweden, to the 
creators of the pieces composing it, to those who 
have worked hard to bring it here, and to the 
peoples whose way of life is symbolized in “De- 
sign in Scandinavia.” 
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The Soil of Freedom 


by Theodore C. Streibert 
Director, U.S. Information Agency * 


I am particularly glad to join with you in honor- 
ing the 10 young men you have selected for their 
outstanding achievements. And I am glad for 
this occasion because I want to talk about a seri- 
ous problem which concerns these young men—in 
fact, concerns all Americans. 

Today the forces of communism are on the loose. 
The threat, the tensions, the deceit practiced by 
the Kremlin affect your well-being and your per- 
sonal lives here more than anything occurring in 
the United States. 

Even now, as I speak, an event is about to take 
lace which bears directly on your lives. In Ber- 
in tonight leaders of the free world and the slave 

world are preparing to meet in an effort to ease 
world tensions. 

Certainly this is the major problem of our time. 

The 10 young leaders we honor tonight are living 
symbols of America. Notso many years ago, they 
and you were born on a blessed soil, the fertile soil 
of freedom. 

I ask you, for a few moments, to think of that 
soil and what it means to you—how rich it is with 
rights and privileges and responsibilities for the 
individual too often taken for granted. 

Suppose you had been born in the Soviet Union. 
Picture, for a moment, what would have been your 
fate. Suppose you 10 young men had grown up 
on the soil of slavery instead of the soil of freedom. 

First, in the Soviet Union you are born without 
any chance of freedom. You are to be only a 
pawn of the Soviet state. 

Let’s take a close look at what would have been 
our lot under the Communist system which the 
remlin is striving to impose on more and more 

peoples. 

You are city-born and your parents are not of 
the privileged class. Each member of your family 
has about 6 feet by 6 feet of dwelling space. Three 
or four families share the apartment with your 
family. 


* Address delivered before the National Convention of 


the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, Wash., on 
Jan, 23 (released to the press by Usia on Jan. 21). 
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More than half of all mothers in the Soviet 
Union must work. So your mother will un- 
doubtedly go back to her bench or her office job 
shortly after you are born. 

You are then placed in a state nursery. Your 
mother sees you only when given time from her 
job to nurse you and to pick you up at night. 

Your indoctrination to communism begins at 
the tender age of three, when you enter a nursery 
school. While your mother works you stay there, 
until you areseven. Then you enter public school. 

Beginning with kindergarten, mech om. Ya to the 
Young Pioneers, the “cub” outfit of the Commu- 
nist Party. About 13 million children belong to 
this organization. Here you learn the funda- 
mentals of marching, military organization, and 
discipline—always, discipline. 

As a city boy, you will have a chance to attend 
a 7-year grade school. It is supposed to be uni- 
versal throughout the country. But in rural 
Russia you get only 4 years’ elementary schooling 
at most. 


““Free’’ Secondary Education 


Education in the secondary school is also sup- 
posed to be “free.” Yet you will not go to a 
secondary school unless your parents pay your 
tuition and buy your uniform, textbooks, paper, 
and other school equipment. 

If your parents cannot afford to send you to 
secondary school, you enter instead into what is 
known as an Fzo, which is theoretically a trade 
or technical school. 

Actually the Fzo is on-the-job training. The 
aim here is to channel humans directly into the 
industrial machine of the U.S.S.R. 

There you get your first lesson in wages. While 
working in a factory to learn your trade, at very 
low wages, you give the state one-third of your 
total pay for your “free schooling.” The factory 
takes another third. You keep for yourself only 
one of three rubles earned. 

If you are fortunate enough to be among the 
small number going to a college, you know that 
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our advancement from the secondary school was 
sed not only on scholarship and aptitude but on 
your “political reliability.” This prime factor 
shows up in your record as a Young Pioneer and, 
later, as a member of the Komsomol, the Commu- 
nist organization for older youths. 

Even selecting a profession is not your choice. 
It is dsueniant by the manpower needs of the 
state at the time. And, once enrolled in engineer- 
ing, medicine, or law, you find that a major part 
of your study is not devoted to the technical aspect 
of your major subject. Instead, it includes fur- 
ther study of the Marxism-Leninism philosophy. 

The point is that your continuance in any pro- 
fessional school depends not on your professional 
abilities but on how successful you are in conform- 
ing to the teachings of communism. 

nce a graduate, you are still not free to pursue 
the practices of your profession where your op- 
portunities are better. You, too, virtually become 
an indentured servant of the state for a period of 
at least 3 years. And you, too, must accept the 
assignment or go to jail. Once on the job, you 
cannot leave it without the permission of your 
superiors. 

wo of the young men we are honoring tonight 
are successful doctors; one is a scientist. How 
would you have fared in your professions behind 
the Iron Curtain ? 

Note first that doctors in the Soviet Union 
comprise a very low-paid professional group. 
Three-fourths of them are women. 

In your training for medicine there, you must 
first accept the scientific doctrines as reinterpreted 
by Marx, Lenin, Stalin. The medical student, or 
the student of science, must never be guilty of 
ose in his approach to a medical or scien- 
tific problem. Often, in the midst of your career, 
an accepted doctrine may be thrown out as being 
“bourgeois” or “cosmopolitan.” Thus the stu- 
dent must be ready to reverse his own findings 
immediately and to practice the new scientific and 
medical Party lines. 

Under the Communist system of socialized med- 
icine, a physician is bogged down in obligations 
to the state. He must take care of patients in a 
state clinic or a hospital at a fixed wage. That 
stipend is barely sig 2 to support his family, 
yet he has little time for private practice. 

You, as a doctor, might manage to see a few 
patients of your own. But, mainly due to state 
taxes on so-called outside income, only 2 percent 
of Russian doctors enjoy any private practice. 


A Political Career in the U.S.S.R. 


Consider another profession. Tonight we are 
honoring the young Governor of Tennessee for his 
outstanding political achievements, his service as 
a public official. 

Governor Clement, how would your political 
career have turned out in Russia? As you know 
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well, you would have had no choice there as to 
party affiliation. There is but one party under 
communism. 

As a potential servant of the Party, you must 
have carried out every injunction to the letter. 
For instance, if you were married in a church 
your political career would end abruptly at that 
point. 

No member of the Komsomol who participates 
in a church service is considered a loyal Commu- 
nist youth. What’s even worse, it is expected that 
you marry a member of the Komsomol in good 
standing. 

So you want to run for office! Well, selectin 
a place for ‘wp on the Party ticket will de al 
entirely on the whim of the local Party chieftain. 
Assuming you have become what he regards as a 
good Communist, and if your record shows you 
are making good as a Communist, you may be 
“chosen” as a candidate for some office. 

At its grassroots the Party duplicates, checks, 
and even vetoes the work of most government ad- 
ministrators. So it is often a better political status 
in the Soviet Union to be a district Party secretary 
than to be the head of a local government agency. 

Whether Party official or Party and govern- 
ment official, your big reward will come when, 
and if, you are selected to the Supreme Soviet. 
That is the political plum. And, holding it, you 
have no independent political judgment, for there 
has never been one single “no” vote cast in the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Your tenure in the Supreme Soviet may be short, 
however, because to stay there you must never 
make an opposition speech, you must always vote 
“ves,” and you must support the winning faction 
in each election. 


The Communist Farmer 


Now let’s take a look at Billie Sol Estes’ chances 
for success in agriculture, were he in Russia. 
This one thing is clear: His achievements as 
farmer, stockraiser, landowner, and businessman— 
at the age of 28 in the State of Texas—would be 
impossible under the Communist system. 

he only way he could get ahead on a Soviet 
farm wats be to turn to the political side of 
farming. He must be a politician first, a farmer 
second. 

He must also attract attention to himself. He 
does this in the U.S.S.R. by joining the local Party 
unit on the collective farm, by reporting on his 
neighbors to the Party, by becoming a Party agi- 
tator at harvest time, and by attending Party 
lectures at the close of each working day. 

He must readily adapt himself to support every 
farm policy of the Party—policies which in over 
35 years of practice have failed completely. For 
Stalin insisted that collectivization was the key 
to a successful agricultural production and that 
the Soviet Union would surpass the free world in 
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food output. But, today, 37 years after the revo- 
lution, Soviet agriculture has 8 million fewer 
cattle than before the revolution. 

The imposition of Soviet theories on the farm 

pulation has reduced the people to a marginal 
a of survival. The first systematic attempt in 
the 1930’s to force the farming people to conform 
to Communist agricultural policies ended in the 
martyrdom of some 6 million peasants and the 
collectivization of all the rich farm lands. Since 
that time the regime has exercised complete domi- 
nation over every waking hour of the farmer’s 
existence. 

Little wonder then that the life span of the 
average Soviet male is only 50 years. 

But the satellites are equally affected. Let me 
give you two examples: 

Two years ago the courts in Czechoslovakia 
dealt swiftly with 8 young men charged with 
being members of “a militarist organization en- 
gaged in treason, espionage, and conspirac 
against our working class.” One received a life 
sentence. The terms of the others totaled 127 
years—an average sentence of 18 years. 

What was their crime? The crime was that 
they had never publicly renounced their member- 
ship in the Boy Scouts. They got off lightly at 
that. According to Czech Communist law, sen- 
tence to a slave labor camp can be invoked for 
what they call “deviationism” if the accused is 
above the age of 12! 

Even the joys of Christmas can be considered 
dangerous in the Soviet Union and its satellites. 
I quote from the handbook of the Library for 
Young Atheists, which every young Soviet Pio- 
neer must memorize to prepare himself for adult 
Party leadership: “The struggle against Christ- 
mas trees is the struggle against religion and 
against our class enemies.” 

For this audience, I do not have to picture how 
different are life and opportunities here in the 
United States, on the soil of freedom. You and 
I know of our opportunities under freedom. You 
and I know that, in the main, our abilities will 
measure how far our ambitions can take us in 
politics and law and medicine and farming. 


Proving the Benefits of Freedom 


But the somber note in our way of life today is 
that we must take on the global problem of prov- 
ing that our way offers abundantly more bene- 
fits than communism. We must make known to 
the peoples of the world our knowledge and our 
convictions about freedom. 

We must make it clear that the idea of freedom 
is a better idea, that the free system is a better 
system. And we must do this in many places, 
competing side by side with the idea and the 
system of communism. 

That’s why your Government operates a world- 
wide overseas information program through the 
new U.S. Information Agency. It is our job, first 
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of all, to unite the peoples of the free world against 
communism without war and to persuade other 
peoples to the side of freedom. Secondly, we 
must enlighten the peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain with facts—the facts about the outside world, 
the facts inside their own world. Further, we 
must bring to the captive ples of satellite 
Europe ond Asia a message of hope that true lib- 
erty will be restored to them once again. 
at’s why the radio service of the Agency, 
known to you as the Voice of America, devotes 
three-fourths of its total effort to reach the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. Radio is the only sure 
means of reaching these people, and we use it to 
ive them the news of the free world, objectively, 
actually. 

That’s why the press service of the new Agency 
fills the n of the free world by sending daily 
background news items over a wireless file to our 
field posts in 76 countries. This service also in- 
cludes 75 million publications of all kinds which 
are distributed each year throughout the world. 
These are read by hundreds of millions of people. 

That’s why we have located library and infor- 
mation centers in some 63 countries of the world. 
They provide a meeting place for people of all a 
and all professions who want to learn about the 
United States and the free world. 

That’s why we use motion pictures, perhaps the 
most compelling medium, to portray the free world 
and to show up communism. The ministries of 
education in a number of countries now rely on 
our films for all t of instruction. In France 
the films ones sag Agency have such pres- 
tige that they are distributed through the official 
agency of national education. 


Jaycees at the Olympics 


One of our films is the “Junior Chamber of 
Commerce.” It was produced in 32 languages. 
It centers around a young businessman from a city 
in Texas, who sets about organizing better play- 
ground facilities in his community. It is one 
of our most effective shows. During the 1952 
Olympic games in Finland, this film played to 
capacity audiences. About 30,000 persons saw it 
there. Right across the street, a very active Soviet 
cultural program was playing its tunes. 

Finally, to get across our story, that’s why we 
have more than 30,000 foreign students studyin 
on 1,400 American college campuses. Most o 
them are brought here under the exchange pro- 
gram of the Department of State and private 
auspices. They get the best knowledge possible of 
freedom: the knowledge gained from firsthand 
observation of Americans at work, at play, at 
worship. 

That’s why, in short, we combine all the means 
of communications to serve our objectives abroad. 

These efforts by the U.S. Information Agency, 
however, can be strengthened immeasurably with 
the active aid of private organizations. Already 








about 800 groups in the United States are taking 
a direct part in the information program. They 
help to carry out the objectives of the information 
program in a variety of ways overseas. 

But more help is needed to tell the story of 
freedom. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce is in the fore- 
front of this fight, at home and abroad. 

The 140,000 Jaycees living in 2,000 American 
communities can recall and can report on many 
projects of aid, such as their assistance in improv- 
ing conditions in their communities, in public 
health, and in creating the teen-age “Road-E-O,” 
dedicated to promoting safe driving habits among 
our young people; also your campaigns on behalf 
of national security and your activities in support 
of our religious institutions. 

In support of the need for international under- 
standing, your organization and the Junior 
Chamber International are cooperating with the 
Information Agency in organizing a major letter- 
writing program. This will bring more than 
5,500 young executives in other lands in direct 
contact with you. It will create an exchange of 
ideas and an atmosphere of mutual understand- 
ing on a person-to-person basis. This activity is 
among those essential to reach other peoples. 


Scope of Soviet Propaganda 


Look further, for a moment, at Soviet propa- 
ganda directed to the world and at its immensi- 
ties. 

Propaganda is the chief weapon of the U.S.S.R. 
The incidents of war and the threat of war always 
steal the headlines, but the incidents of propa- 
—* by the Soviets, are unceasing and uncount- 
able. 

Every year the Soviet Union and the satellite 
nations are spending one and one-half billion dol- 
lars on propaganda. This does not include the 
monies spent by the local Communist parties and 
Communist front organizations in free countries 
as well as in their own. 

To perpetuate and to man these efforts, the 
Soviets have in operation a propaganda schooling 
system with a constant enrollment of more than 
300,000 persons. They maintain some 6,000 local 
schools and 177 regional schools for higher train- 
ing in propaganda. 

his system produces a trained corps of Com- 
munist specialists; it is really an army of propa- 
gandists. And they train agents in the satellites 
and Red China and in the free countries. In fact, 
the team of North Koreans in Panmunjom, with 
whom Ambassador Arthur Dean negotiated, were 
graduates of Russian propaganda schools. 

Korea, however, has provided the most pro- 
nounced refusal of communism by its own people. 

In Korea, two-thirds of the captured “volun- 
teers” from China, who had been serving with the 
North Koreans, have turned down repatriation to 
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theirhomeland. The total ratio was about 600 to1 
in favor of the free world. For 22,000 Communist 
POW’s have refused repatriation, while only 360 
—— : soldiers have turned their backs on the free 
world. 

Elsewhere, 300,000 inhabitants of Soviet-con- 
trolled East Germany risked their lives in 1953 
to escape to freedom in West Germany. One of 
every five Germans in West Germany today is a 
refugee or displaced person, and that’s 20 percent 
of 47 million Germans! 

Recently one young Polish lieutenant—an honor 
graduate of Communist schools, a leader in Com- 
munist youth organizations, a respected member 
of the Communist Party—landed his Russian-built 
jet fighter in Munich. He too had escaped to free- 
dom. Speaking to the press about his homeland, 
Lieutenant Jarecki said: 


Today in Poland, the degradation of the individual is 
commonplace. The Communist Party seeks to carry out 
its program through a terrible perversion of the truth. 
This method of political education has long since con- 
vinced me that a system built on hatred for everything not 
Communist, a system founded on violence, is basically an 
evil system. ... That is why I decided to flee Poland 
and gain an opportunity to speak as a free man. 


His was a dramatic flight, but he was just an- 
other refugee. Hundreds are slipping through 
the Iron Curtain daily in spite of guarded efforts 
to hold them inside their Communist prison. They 
come by foot, by truck, by auto, by locomotive. 
One enterprising Czech fled to the West in a home- 
made armored car in which he had managed to 
conceal his family of five. 

This, too, is a denial of communism, and it will 
continue to grow. 

Today the greatest offensive of the vast Soviet 
a armada is directed against the unity 
of the free world. Every weapon in their arsenal 
of propaganda is aimed at the coalition of free 
nations. 

They want to defeat the European Defense Com- 
munity. They want to undermine Nato, They 
want to sabotage the Schuman Plan. They want 
to separate France from the Western alliance. 
They want to sow discord between France and Ger- 
many, and between the United States and Britain. 

Their ee is to fragment the world. They 
play on the nationalistic spirit of sovereign peoples 
in Europe, Asia, and Latin America in order to 
divide us from our allies. They want to destroy 
the cooperation so carefully developed—coopera- 
tion which allows us to help protect our common 
interests. 

Here lies our major challenge. Here must come 
our greatest effort in the information field. Unite 
the free world, and let the cold war last as long 
as it may, and we would win it. But see the free 
world fall apart, and we lose the struggle. 

In this struggle, the youth of the free world 
must play their most important role. Youth in 
the free nations must see to it that every possible 
bond of unity is forged. Youth in the free nations 
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must explore every approach toward the unity of 
the free world which they can help promote. 
Youth in the free nations must help in unmasking 
the relentless attacks of the Communists on that 
unity. 

Seen in the satellite countries, youth must keep 
alive the hope of themselves and their elders in 
eventual freedom from the heavy yoke that weighs 
upon them. 

In unity, and in the strength and courage that 
flows from unity, we can rest our hope for a better 


The Principal Tasks of Diplomacy 


At a memorial meeting in Tel Aviw on January 
8, Francis H. Russell, U.S. Chargé d’ Affaires, de- 
livered an address in tribute to Monnett Davis, 
Ambassador to Israel and former Director General 
of the Foreign Service, who died on December 26. 
In the course of his talk, Mr. Russell made the 
following observations on American diplomacy: 


Last year there appeared in the United States 
one of the best books ever written in my country 
on diplomacy. In it, one of America’s foremost 
writers on foreign policy said this: 

In a sense that is true in no such degree in other 
nations, American diplomatic action has been determined 
by the people. There were ardent debates on foreign 
policy in the first days of our national history. There 
have been such debates ever since. The democratic tra- 
dition is deeply rooted in our history. The men who 
stand at the levers of control are almost always men with 
substantial political experience. Their habits, their pre- 
possessions, their convictions all lead them to pay heed 
to the voice of the great body of citizens, to shape their 
decisions with that voice in mind. . . . The general senti- 
ment of the people lies at the root of every great issue. 


I read that to you because, at the time Monnett 
Davis assumed the direction of the American 
Foreign Service, one of the greatest revolutions 
in American public opinion had just taken ay 
During the two decades before World War II the 
American public had been predominantly isola- 
tionist. It had refused to accept the responsibili- 
ties of membership in the League of Nations. 
Candor requires us to say that it failed to see the 
importance to the United States of what happened 
elsewhere in the world and to recognize the im- 
portance of developments in America to many 
other countries and peoples. 

In the course of World War II that sentiment 
changed. It changed to the extent that during 
and after the war, according to public opinion 
polls, 92 percent of the American public favored 
America’s participation in an international or- 
ganization designed to resist aggression, to lessen 
tensions, to promote economic progress throughout 
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world, freed from the menace that now threatens. 
You, in the Jaycees, bear a responsibility in 
helping make unity a fact. To the extent that 
oon share on a broader scale those experiences you 
ave learned at home will we be able to achieve 
a unity of free nations. 
President Eisenhower laid down the challenge 
in these words: 


“We must never fear the future. For this—the 
future—is the hope and home of all who are young 
and are free, if only they are brave.” 


the world, and to bring about an improved order- 
ing of international relations. 

Coincidentally there was another development, 
of equal significance in the challenge which it pre- 
sented to American diplomacy. It became ap- 
parent that the free way of life, the product of 
the previous 3,000 years of human endeavor and 
struggle, was threatened by the emergence of the 
monolithic society in its various forms and the de- 
termination on the part of its adherents to impose 
its pattern upon as large an area of the world as 
possible by any means available to ~ including 
the use of force. It was apparent that, if the 
pluralistic approach to organized human exist- 
ence—if the struggle to create a society which 
strives to make possible for every individual the 
inward happiness that comes from growth and 
pro; toward valid goals—if this age-long, 
worldwide i built upon experience, upon 
a growing knowledge of the nature of man, and 
upon religious insights—if this was to continue, 
a vast cooperative effort on the part of all free 
people would be necessary. 

ese two developments created a challenge to 
the American Foreign Service of an unparalleled 
nature. The old concepts of diplomacy—its ob- 
jectives and its methods—were no longer adequate. 
ecause of the political and economic stature of 
the United States and its military potential in the 
event of necessity, it was obvious that this great 
effort to preserve the free pattern of life could 
succeed only if America recognized the responsi- 
bilities of leadership and, having recognized them, 
exercised them with skill, with imagination, and 
with restraint, an awareness, as President Eisen- 
hower said last month,’ that the easiest thing to 
do with great power is to abuse it. 

This posed problems in the solution of which it 
was necessary for diplomacy to play a leading role: 
Such problems as how to evolve a pattern for a 


justly ordered world, but a world in which each 
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ae would have freedom to work out its own 
‘destiny in its own way ; how to achieve unity with- 
‘out satellitism; how to find ways in which one 
form of democracy, such as that of Jefferson and 
Lincoln, can work closely with other forms of 
‘democracy such as those of a Britain, a Sweden, 
an Israel, and others; how to find new patterns 
of international economic life so that countries 
that are far from being self-sufficient and are de- 
pendent upon foreign trade for the livelihood of 
their citizens can find markets and obtain goods 
and materials. These were—and are—some of the 
substantive questions to confront American 
diplomacy. 

Along with these eg oe of goals and objec- 
tives there were equally difficult problems of meth- 
ods and procedure. How do widely separated and 
differing peoples go about the job of evolving 
common policies? For one thing it was obvious 
that the familiar tendency to regard a country’s 
foreign policy as something that could be con- 
structed by the intellectual process of working out 
a syllogism would no longer do. This, I would 
like to suggest, incidentally, is one of the most im- 
portant objectives in public education in the field 
of international policy in all of our countries 
today. 

Every profession has its particular intellectual 
discipline. The way in which a doctor diagnoses 
an illness is different from the process of thought 
by which a judge decides a difficult legal problem. 
In the field of geometry and physics it is appro- 
priate and essential to employ the method of the 
syllogism : all solids have a specific gravity gran- 
ite is a solid; therefore granite has a specific 
gravity. 

The point that I would like to make is that not 
only is that type of thought process not — 
to the field of foreign policy, but the tendency of 
many people in many of our countries to employ 
it is a danger to international peace. The reason 
why it is dangerous is this. Each country can 
select its own premises and can construct its own 
syllogisms. “Democracy is good. My country is 
a democracy. Therefore everything that my 
country does and wants is right.” But the prem- 
ises available to different countries are infinite 
and the conflicting conclusions of their airtight 
syllogisms do not solve problems. They create 
new ones. It is important for us to realize that 
there are many truths and many goods. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once received a letter introducing 
someone as “a man of principle.” Holmes wrote 
back saying that he would have no time for him; a 
man who only had one principle was woefully 
equipped and not worth meeting. 

Instead of regarding policy formulation as 
something that can be arrived at in the manner of 
a syllogism, it is more valid to regard it as a prob- 
lem of arriving at a vector of moral forces. You 
remember how, when we were in high school, we 
were given problems that posed a force of 2 pounds 
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going in one direction, a 10-pound force in an- 
other, a 6-pound force in another, and a 12-pound 
force in still another. The problem was to de- 
termine the net direction from this combination 
of forces. 

Our problems today exist precisely because 
there are conflicting rights, conflicting claims, 
duties, and allegiances. e task therefore is es- 
sentially one of identifying them, assigning to 
each its just moral weight, of finding a solution 
that will meet as many of them as possible, and, 
where they cannot all be met, of determining a line 
of action that will be as equitable as possible. An 
inculcation of an instinctive approach of this 
nature to the problems of our day would go far 
toward a maximum achievement of the goals we 
all so ardently desire. 

Only in this way can we successfully go about 
resolving such momentous conflicts, for instance, 
as that between the need for developing the unity 
of free peoples while preserving the essential di- 
versity which is the essence and expression of free- 
dom. Only in this way can we strengthen the 
bonds that must exist among groups in various 
countries dedicated to the democratic idea without 
interfering with the sovereignty and rights of the 
nations in which they live and to which they give 
their affection and allegiance; or strive toward 
peace and at the same time make sure that security 
against aggression is not allowed to remain dis- 
astrously weak; make sure, that is, that we shall 
have no more Koreas with their frightful toll. 

All of these have come to be among the principal 
tasks of modern diplomacy. They have demanded 
the attributes which Harold Nicolson defined as 
essential for a diplomat: accuracy, calm, patience, 
good temper, modesty, loyalty, intelligence, knowl- 
edge, discernment, prudence, industry, — 
and tact. But above all they require integrity an 
friendly understanding. 


Senate Approval of Mutual 
Defense Treaty with Korea 


Following is the text of a telegram, dated Jan- 
uary 27, sent from Berlin by Secretary Dulles to 
Senator Alexander Wiley, Chairman of the Sen 
ate Foreign Relations Committee: } 


Senator ALExANDER Wier: The news this 
morning of the prompt and decisive action by the 
Senate on Rox Mutual Defense Treaty was 
indeed. My congratulations to you and to the 
Foreign Relations Committee for such prompt and 
decisive action. It is good moral tonic for us 
here in Berlin. 

Joun Foster Duizs. 


* Cong. Rec., Jan. 28; 1954, p. 891. The treaty was ap- 
proved by the Senate on Jan. 26 by a vote of 81-6. 
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American Policy in the Middle East During 1953 


by Richard H. Sanger? 


The year since your last convention has been an ___ therefore, asked me to go personally to the Near Hast 
eventful one, not only in the Near and Middle East,  @n4 ae — ys our friendship for the govern- 
but in the history of United States relations with  ™°™'* *n® Peoples of these areas. 
that part of the world. Let me review for you a On May 9, Secretary Dulles, 
few of the more significant developments of the rector Harold Stassen, and Assistant Secretary « 
period, which highlight our policy toward that State Henry A. Byroade left by plane on an his- 
area. toric trip which took them to 

On March 2 President Eisenhower told Prince dan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Faisal, Foreign Minister of Saudi Arabia and Pakistan, Turkey, Greece, and Libya. Mr. Dulles 
chairman of that nation’s delegation to the United —_ was the first United States Secretary of State ever 
Nations, that he was determined to restore the to carry out such at 
spirit of confidence and trust which had previousl On returning to 


existed between the United States and the Ara Dulles said: 


nations. A statement issued by the White House, We of Department will ane 
following Prince Faisal’s visit, noted that Presi- abton Patan ae ~ net ap cones policy, 
dent Eisenhower had expressed concern that there and Mr. Stassen, Director of Mutual Security, will be 
had lately occurred a deterioration in relations be- _ better able to help that program implement our foreign 
tween the Arab nations and the United States. policy. Above all, we laid a new foundation for friendship. 
with members of Con- 
uickly to build further 


He stated that it would be his firm purpose to seek to 


The President alluded to the many strong educational 
and cultural ties which had developed between the Arab 


decades and stated that he was confident that this pro- 


vided a foundation of good will on which to build during ee ee oe oe paid 
Surely we cannot ignore the fate of the peoples who have 
first perceived and then passed yds us ys agg 
Secre truths from which our own ety derives its er 

tary Dulles’ Trip strength. ... the primary purpose of our trip was to 


On March 9, Secretary of States Dulles an- show friendjiness and to develop understanding. These 


Ss peoples we visited are proud peoples who have a great 
nounced that he would visit the Near East and tradition and, I believe, a great future. We in the United 


South Asia in May on a fact-finding trip on which States are better off if we respect and honor them, and 
he would “listen carefully” to what he was told _learn the thoughts and aspirations which move them. It 


an i Sw} ” profits nothing merely to be critical of others. President 
ak ee a4 te _ Eisenhower’s administration plans to make friendship— 
Pp . . not faultfinding—the basis of its foreign policy. 


the coming years to mutual advantage. 


say, 
President Eisenhower is keenly aware of the importance 


American Friends of the Middle East at New York City on | nes. it was 
Jan. 29. Mr. Sanger is public-affairs adviser, Bureau of ~ , ~ : 
Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs. States in Nato required it “to preserve or restore 
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Foreign Aid Di- 


rip. 
Woslinaben on May 29, Mr. 


In a series of meetin. 
restore the spirit of confidence and trust which had pre- gress, Mr. Dulles mov L 
viously characterized these relations and he hoped that | understanding of the problems of the Middle East. 
the Arab leaders would be inspired by the same purpose. Then in a speech to the American people on June 
1, which was nationally broadcast by radio and 
world and the United States over a period of many television, Secretary Dulles said: 


On his trip the Secretary had arrived at a num- 
of the Near East and South Asia. The peoples of that part ber of conclusions, and he noted, in the first in- 
of the world have a rich culture on which we of the stance, that most of the peoples of this area were 
United States have largely drawn. The President has, “deeply concerned about 
ee for themselves and others 
* Address made before the annual conference of the “of the colonial powers’—and of the Uni 


ought, membership of the United 


litical independence 
and were su 





the old colonial interests of our allies.” Mr. 
Dulles was convinced that American policy had 
become “unnecessarily ambiguous” in this matter, 
and he stressed that the Western Powers could 
“gain, rather than lose, from an orderly develop- 
ment of self-government” throughout the world. 

Secondly, Mr. Dulles noted the popular demand 
for better standards of living—a demand which 
could no longer be ignored. He believed that the 
United States could usefully help in finding a so- 
lution of this problem “by contributing advanced 
technical knowledge about transport, communica- 
tion, fertilization, and use of water for irrigation,” 
under the mutual-security program. 

Thirdly, Mr. Dulles believed that the United 
States “should seek to allay the deep resentment 
against it” that had “resulted from the creation 
of Israel.” The Arab peoples, he said, were 
“afraid that the United States would back the 
new State of Israel in aggressive expansion.” 
They were “more fearful of Zionism than of com- 
munism,” and were afraid that the United States 
would “become the backer of expansionist Zion- 
ism.” Israel, on the other hand, was fearful lest 
ultimately the Arabs might try to push it into the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

In this connection, the Secretary made it clear 
that the United States still stood by the Tripartite 
Declaration of May 25, 1950, as to violations of 
frontiers or armistice lines. He also indicated 
that leaders in Israel themselves “agreed with us 
that United States policies should be impartial so 
as to win not only the respect and regard of the 
Israeli but also of the Arab peoples,” and that 
the United States would seek such policies. There 
was a need for peace in the Middle East, achieve- 
ment of which would require concessions both on 
the part of Israel and on that of the Arab States, 
and the Secretary declared that the United States 
would not “hesitate by every appropriate means 
to use its influence to promote a step-by-step re- 
duction of tension in the area and the conclusion 
of ultimate peace.” 


Economic Aid 


On May 5, in his message to Congress on the 
extension of foreign aid, President Eisenhower 
had noted that technical, economic, and develop- 
mental programs are of great importance. He 
said, 

They will be applied chiefly to South and Southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, Latin America, and Africa. Through 
these programs, the United States is proving its interest 
in helping the peoples of these areas to work toward better 
and more hopeful conditions of life, to strengthen the 
foundations of opportunity and freedom. To guard 
against the external military threat is not enough: we 


must also move against those conditions exploited by 
subversive forces from within. 


The United States Congress oy the for- 
eign-aid bill on August 3, 1953. major feature 
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of that legislation was the size of the appropria- 
tions for countries of the Near East and Asia, 
More than $33 million was appropriated for tech- 
nical assistance to the Near East and Africa; $147 
million was set aside for economic assistance to 
the Arab States, Israel, and Iran; and some $44 
million authorized to help the Arab refugees. 

In view of amendments to the Mutual Security 
Act—particularly the introduction in the fiscal 
year 1954 of the $147 million regional “special 
economic aid” package—it is impossible to give 
comparable figures for earlier years, but it can 
be said that total authorizations to the Near East 
and Africa for the current year are substantially 
higher than in the past. 


The Refugees 


On July 24 the United States Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on the Near East and 
Africa presented its report based upon extensive 
hearings to determine how American aid could 
be given most effectively to Palestinian Arab ref- 
ugees. The report expressed deep sympathy for 
the refugees and the plight in which they found 
themselves. It added, however, 


The American people are moved by strong humanitarian 
motives, but they cannot be expected to bear indefinitely 
so large a share of the burden involved in this situation 
when Israel and the Arab States show so little initiative 
in helping to settle the matter among themselves. There 
is a very real danger that the longer the United States 
continues to supply relief money, the less desire there 
will be on the part of the states in this area to make real 
efforts on their own to liquidate the problem. 


During the following months, much thought and 
attention was given by the U.S. Government to the 
problem of the Arab refugees. On November 12, 
1953, the U.N. Assembly’s Special Political Com- 
mittee voted to continue the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees. 
The resolution, which was oe by the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and Tur- 
key, later received full Assembly approval. It 
continued Unrwa through June 1955; author- 
ized an Unrwa relief budget of almost $25 mil- 
lion for the year ending June 30, 1954; and recom- 
mended a provisional relief budget of $18 million 
for the following year. The $200 million UNrwa 
fund for projects which was authorized by 
the U.N. Assembly 2 years ago was maintained. 

Pursuant to the Mutual Security Act of 1953, 
a Special Refugee Survey Commission to the Near 
East was appointed by Mr. Stassen in consultation 
with the Secretary of State. An interim report of 
this Commission, dated December 11, 1953,’ reads 
in part: 

This government has both a stake and responsibility, 
together with the other members of the United Nations, 


in the final solution of the refugee problem. Arabs and 
Israelis, for different reasons, recognize our concern in 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1954, p. 95. 
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the prosperity and stability of the Near East. There- 
fore, the Commission makes the following observations: 

(1) Support should be given to the decision of the 
United Nations General Assembly to continue the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA) until June 30, 1955. It should be noted that 
the U.S. Delegation to the United Nations voted in favor 
of this resolution. 

(2) Temporary and stop gap projects are not the so- 
lution to the economic distress of the people in this area. 
It follows that only a permanent and practical plan of 
development is the answer to the economic side of the 
refugee problem. The principles of the unified plan for 
the development of the Jordan River appear tv be the 
best forward step in this direction, inasmuch as water 
appears to be the most valued resource in this area, and 
in shortest supply. The Commission feels that this will 
overcome the inertia enveloping the refugee problem 
and give that necessary impetus which would put the 
refugees in a position to help themselves and become in- 
dependent of the largess of others. 

(3) Despite the difficult situation as related to the 
refugees, there appear to be favorable opportunities for 
permanent economic improvement of refugee families. 
This involves the development of irrigation projects and 
appurtenant works which, if developed, could improve the 
economic condition of a substantial part of this area. 
The surveys now in progress should be pursued to com- 
pletion as soon as possible to determine if the projects 
are feasible and economically sound, in order that agree- 
ments can be reached at an early date to clear the way 
for commencement of construction. 

(4) All available resources, both private and public, 
must be used to restore that sense of mutual dignity and 
personal respect between the Arab and Jewish peoples 
which did exist prior to the outbreak of hostilities. It 
is recognized that this cannot be done by legislation or 
force. The United States, as an interested party, should 
do all within its power to accomplish this end. One cer- 
tain way in which this can be accomplished is to state 
our objectives clearly and to show our intention to be 
impartial and consistent. 

(5) To give positive moral assurance to the parties 
that we will accept our share of responsibility, together 
with the other members of the United Nations, only on 
the condition that any and all agreements made will be 
kept in good faith. 


The Colloquium 


A notable event in United States-Middle East 
relations that occurred last year was the Collo- 
quium on Islamic Culture which opened at Prince- 
ton University on September 8, 1953. Some 70 
scholars from Middle Eastern, Asian, and Ameri- 
can institutions attended the 12-day conference, 
which was a real landmark in U. S. cultural re- 
lations with the Islamic world. 

The gathering enabled prominent American 
scholars to learn more about the problems and 
developments of 20th century Islam and at the 
same time provided an opportunity for outstand- 
ing Muslim scholars to visit the United States and 
discuss these problems with Americans working 
in the field. Among topics which were discussed 
were: “Modern Trends of Literature,” “History 
and Ways of Giving the Muslim Youth an In- 
terest in Historical Traditions,” “Education in 
Muslim Countries,” “Social Reform in the Com- 
munities of the Muslim World,” “Law and the 
Modernization of Legal Processes in the Muslim 
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Countries,” “Problems Raised by Modern Science 
in the Communities of the Muslim World,” and 
“Recent Trends in Muslim Philosophy.” 

The delegates to the Colloquium called on Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House and enjoyed 
a 15-minute talk with him. The theme of his 
remarks was that understandings based on cul- 
tural relations are more lasting than those based 
on politics because politics is temporary, whereas 
culture is eternal. It is safe to say that this Collo- 
quium gave a large number of Islamic scholars a 
new understanding of the scope and intensity of 
American interest in Islam. 


Unified Plan for the Jordan River 


On October 16, the White House announced that 
the President had appointed Eric Johnston as a 
Special Ambassador to the Near East to discuss 
with government officials there a possibility of 
putting into effect a comprehensive plan for the 
development of the water resources of the Jordan 
Valley asa whole. President Eisenhower pointed 
out that— 


the Government of the United States believes that the 
interests of world peace call for every possible effort to 
create conditions of greater calm and stability in the 
Near East. The administration has continuously under- 
taken to relieve tensions in this sensitive and important 
area of the free world. . . In furtherance of this pol- 
icy, I am now sending Eric Johnston to the Near East 
as my personal representative with the rank of Ambas- 
sador to explore with the governments of the countries 
of that region certain steps which might be expected to 
contribute to an improvement of the general situation in 
the region. 


Then on November 4, U.S. delegate James P. 
Richards said in the U.N. Assembly’s Special Po- 
litical Committee that “this is a time for decision 
in the Near East” and called on the Near Eastern 
Governments to give “the most thoughtful and 
careful consideration” to the pro ordan Val- 
ley development plan. Pointing out that the 
United States was a cosponsor of the resolution 
calling for continuation of the U.N. Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees until June 
1955, Richards emphasized that something more 
was needed. He said: 


Ready as the United States and other nations abroad may 
be to help with services and funds, the programs so far 
proposed cannot hope to solve the problem. ... We 
look for a real disposition, both in the Arab States and 
in Israel, to take bold and statesmanlike measures to 
assure the success of the programs now envisaged and of 
others which must be developed. 


Two days later authoritative sources in Wash- 
ington said that failure of the Near Eastern Gov- 
ernments to accept the proposals made by Eric 
Johnston would not cause the United States to 
withhold aid from those states. However, it was 
noted, the level of aid would depend primarily 
upon the development of sownd and suitable prey 
ects, particularly in the water-development fiel 
It was made clear that the U.S. was not trying to 
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“force” the Jordan Valley plan on the Arab peo- 
ples, but rather that it was presenting for their 
consideration a project sincerely believed to be in 
their best interests. 

Ambassador Eric Johnston reported to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on his mission to the Near East 
on November 17, 1953. Mr. Johnston said that 
the Governments he visited had promised to give 
“the most careful study” to the proposed Jordan 
Valley development plan drawn up at the request 
of Unrwa. He reported that the attitude he en- 
countered “gave him reason to believe that, after 
serious scrutiny, the project will commend itself 
to the states concerned as a sound and constructive 
approach to some of the most critical issues con- 
tributing to present tensions in the area.” He 
looked forward to returning to the interested cap- 
itals early in 1954 for further discussions. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles both ex- 
pressed gratification at his report. 


During 1953 we continued our program of as- 
sisting Israel to become a self-sustaining member 
of the Near Eastern community. You will recall 
that on October 28 last, Secretary Dulles noted 
the release of $2614 million of grant-in-aid funds 
to Israel for this purpose. We are also continu- 
ing a particularly effective program of technical 
assistance in Israel. These and other develop- 
ments indicate the friendly relationship existing 
between the United States and Israel. 

However, when the Government of Israel an- 
nounced that it had moved its Foreign Ministry 
to Jerusalem, Secretary Dulles in a press con- 
ference on July 28, 1953, said: “The United States 
regrets that the Israeli Government has seen fit to 
move its Foreign Office from Tel Aviv to Jeru- 
salem,” and he noted that the United States had 
previously made known its feelings to Israel on 
this matter. Mr. Dulles reiterated that the United 
Nations “has a primary responsibility for deter- 
mining the future status of Jerusalem.” 

.« Throughout the year the border between Israel 
and her neighbors continued to be the scene of 
incidents. The most serious of these was the at- 
tack by Israeli armed forces on the Jordanian 
village of Qibya on the night of October 14-15, 
1953. The United Wetiens Hasuvity Council took 
up the Arab-Israel border situation at the joint re- 
— of the United States, Great Britain, and 
rance. At a meeting of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council on November 9, 1953, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France expressed agree- 
ment that the Israeli attack on Qibya was a serious 
violation of the Palestine armistice and on Novem- 
ber 20, 1953, the United States, Great Britain, and 
France formally presented to the United Nations 
Security Council a joint resolution expressi 
strong censure of Israel for the Qibya raid and 
calling on both Israel and Jordan to respect their 
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armistice eement, a resolution which was 
adopted by the Council 4 days later. 

On October 20, 1953, Secretary Dulles had an- 
nounced deferment of economic aid to Israel. The 
action was taken, he said, because of Israel’s re- 
fusal to comply with the request of the United 
Nations Chief of Staff in Palestine, General Ben- 
nike, to suspend work on the Banat Ya’qub diver- 
sion project on the Jordan River. 

On October 28, 1953, Israel agreed to stop work 
on the building of the Banat Ya’qub diversion 
canal pending consideration of the question by 
the Security Council. Secretary Dulles thereupon 
recommended that U.S. economic aid to Israel 
be resumed and said, “The policy of the United 
States to support the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in this matter has thus 
realized, and the impediment to the present grant 
of economic aid to Israel has been removed.” He 
said that programs for economic aid to other 
states of the Near East “are in an advance state 
of formulation, and it is expected that some of 
them can shortly be announced.” Unfortunately 
the Banat Ya’qub issue is still unsettled. 


U.S. Stand on Colonialism 


In the first major statement of U.S. policy on 
colonialism to be made in many years, Assistant 
Secretary Byroade, speaking at Asilomar, Califor- 
nia, on October 31, 1953,5 emphasized American 
support and interest in the orderly achievement of 
self-government for peoples now under forei, 
rule. Mr. Byroade pointed out that the US. 
colonial policy is relatively simple: “We believe,” 
he said, “in eventual self-determination for all 
peoples, and we believe that evolutionary develop- 
ment to this end should move forward with mini- 
mum delay.” 

In further reference to colonialism, Secretary 
Dulles said on November 18, 1953, “There is no 
slightest wavering in our conviction that the or- 
derly transition ion colonial to self-governing 
status should be carried resolutely to a comple- 
tion.” In his speech before the annual convention 
of the Cro, he disclosed that the United States 
Government is “pushing for self-government more 
than appears on the surface.” Where the U.S. 
appears to be exercising restraint, Mr. Dulles 
pointed out, “it is because of a reasoned conviction 
that precipitate action would in fact not produce 
independence but only transition to a captivity 
far worse than present dependence.” On the other 
hand, he said, “we are alert to the possibility that 
the Communist threat might grow into an excuse 
for delay, when it is not an honest reason for 
delay.” 

On November 11 President Eisenhower sent the 
following message to King Saud al Saud, the new 


King of Saudi Arabia: 


* Tbid., Nov. 16, 1953, p. 655. 
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It is with a profound sense of loss that I express my 
deepest sympathy to the Royal Family and people of 
Saudi Arabia upon the death of their illustrious father 
and ruler, King Abdul Aziz al Saud. His Majesty’s states- 
manship and sagacity as a ruler endeared him to the 
hearts of his people and won him universal renown. 
The American people were proud to count him and his 
nation among their most trusted and valued friends. 

On this solemn occasion I wish to extend to Your Maj- 
esty, as your father’s worthy successor, my good wishes 
upon your accession to the throne. 


Sudan Elections 


Another example of growing American interest 
in the Middle East was the presence of a U.S. 
representative, Warwick Perkins, on the Mixed 
Electoral Commission, which supervised the elec- 
tions held in the — Sudan beginning 
November 15, 1953. Thanks to the work of that 
Commission and to the spirit shown by the Suda- 
nese, the elections went forward relatively 
smoothly. In spite of the fact that it was the first 
election in which most of the voters participated, 
it would seem that most of the Sudanese were 
accorded, insofar as their stage of political de- 
velopment permitted, the maximum freedom in 
casting their votes and adequate information on 
which to base their choice of candidates. These 
Sudanese elections marked another step in the 
growing political maturity of the Middle East. 

As the Assistant Secretary said at Asilomar, 


The clock of history cannot be turned forward by a 
mere twist of the dial. The evolution of the dependent 
peoples toward full self-determination requires patience, 
imagination, and hard work—hard work by the governing 
powers as well as the governed—accompanied by sym- 
pathy and assistance from all nations. We as Americans 
are prepared to do what we can as a part of this effort. 


important Visitors 


Final examples of our closening ties with the 
countries of the Middle East were several im- 
portant visits. These included the Governor Gen- 
eral of Pakistan, who came to this country on 
October 30, 1953. King Paul and Queen Pred- 
erika of Greece came to this country on October 
28. During their 5-week visit they met with a 
very large number of important figures in politi- 
cal and private life, were widely acclaimed 
throughout the country, and did much to arouse 
even greater American interest in the progress 
being made in Greece. 

Then, 2 days ago, President Celal Bayar of 
Turkey and his wife arrived in this country for a 
4-week good will tour, which has already aroused 
widespread interest. 

The end of 1953 was marked by the visit of Vice 
President Nixon to the Middle East. In a tele- 
vision address on December 23, Mr. Nixon stated 
that he felt the peoples of Asia wanted independ- 
ence, economic progress, and peace along with 
freedom of choice as to their culture, religion, and 
economic systems—in other words, “a fundamental 
recognition of their equal dignity as human 
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beings.” These words, I feel, summarize present 
U. S. thinking on the Middle East. 


Current Problems 


Morocco. So much for the developments of the 
last year. There are in addition a number of con- 
tinuing problems to which the Department is 
giving its attention. One of these is the recent 
incident in the Spanish Morocco Zone, involving 
the relationship of the Sultan of Morocco with the 
local Caids and Pashas. This situation is part 
of the problem of colonialism in Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

As Mr. Byroade said in his speech of last 
October— 


The United States Government believes that this com- 
plicated problem must be resolved primarily by the parties 
concerned. There is always a danger that the injection 
of outside influence into a situation of this kind will make 
it worse. ... We know of the delicate problem that the 
Government of France confronts in view of the large 
French population in this area. We agree that the local 
system of government in North Africa needs change be- 
fore it can cope with present world conditions or guaran- 
tee social progress. We have important security interests 
in the strength of the French nation, as well as deep 
friendship for the French people. We also have a firm 
policy of supporting the right of dependent peoples to 
self-determination. . . . The present situation therefore 
calls frankly for a middle-of-the-road policy which will 
permit us to determine our position on practical issues 
on their merits as they arise. Our fundamental 
interests can be served only by an arrangement which is 
mutually satisfactory to both the French and the North 
Africans. 


Suez Base. With regard to the problem of the 
Suez Base negotiations, one must not overlook the 
fact that this has been an overriding problem be- 
tween Egypt and Britain for a considerable period 
of time and that its settlement has not been a sim- 
ple matter of accomplishment. Nevertheless, con- 
siderable progress has been made in the course of 
the past few months, and nearly all of the issues 
< real substance have, we believe, been disposed 
of. 

The United States has not participated in these 
negotiations but has endeavored to be of what help 
it could to its friends. We recognize the impor- 
tance which Egypt attaches to the base in terms 
of her own national pride and aspirations; and we 
are in agreement with the British concerning the 
strategic importance of the area and the necessity 
that the facilities of the base be available to the 
free world in the event of Communist aggression. 

These considerations have guided us in our in- 
formal discussions with the British and the Egyp- 
tians. We believe that the remaining issues must 
be settled and can be resolved with good will on 
both sides. Weareconvinced that the British and 
Egyptians both are sincere in wanting an 
ment at this time and that both have much to gain 
in terms of an early settlement. Conversely, fail- 
ure to reach an ment would have far-reach- 
ing effects, particularly in Egypt where the 
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pressing desire of the people for economic and 
social improvement would be seriously jeopar- 
dized by continuing tension. 

In the words of Mr. Byroade, 


We recognize the need for keeping the Suez area avail- 
able for the use of those powers able to assist in the 
defense of the non-Communist world, which includes 
Egypt herself. At the same time, we view with the most 
friendly spirit the aspirations of the Egyptians for com- 
plete and indisputable sovereignty. In all differences of 
this nature, our fundamental problem is to lessen suUs- 
picion and encourage agreement between the Eastern and 
Western powers. By every word and action of our Gov- 
ernment, we should make it clear that the old colonial 
relationship is dead and that it will stay dead. At the 
same time, we should encourage a better understanding 
of the possibilities inherent in a new relationship based 
on voluntary cooperation among independent nations. 


Arab-Israeli Tensions. I have previously men- 
tioned our detailed position in regard to the refu- 
and economic aid to the Arab States and 
srael. Our overall policy in regard to the Arab- 
Israeli controversy remains as it was stated by 
Secretary Dulles on June 1, 1953, when he re- 
turned from his history-making trip to the Middle 
East. At that time he said: 


Israel should become part of the Near East community 
and cease to look upon itself, or be looked upon by others, 
as alien to this community. This is possible. To achieve 
it will require concessions on the part of both sides. But 
the gains to both will far outweigh the concessions re- 
quired to win those gains. 

The parties concerned have the primary responsibility 
of bringing peace to the area. But the United States will 
not hesitate by every appropriate means to use its in- 
fluence to promote a step-by-step reduction of tension in 
the area and the conclusion of ultimate peace. 


Iran. Whereas there is still a long road ahead 
before a settlement is likely to be reached to the 
Arab-Israeli problem, there is a general feeling of 
optimism in Washington about the Anglo-Iranian 
difficulties and about the future of Iran itself. 
Recent developments there have led most observers 
to believe that the new government, under the 
leadership of the forward-looking Shah and his 
aggressive Prime Minister Zahedi, is dedicated to 
the task of building Iran into a strong and stable 
country, one that will be able to resist Communist 
aggression and assist in maintaining world peace. 
In their accomplishments to date, in the progress 
they have made in establishing order and security 
in Iran, in their constructive efforts toward build- 
ing a sound economy, and in their resumption of 
diplomatic relations with the British, Iran’s pres- 
ent leaders have shown both courage and decisive- 
ness. As a result of the events of the past few 
months, the prospects have brightened for an oil 
settlement, unquestionably Iran’s No. 1 problem. 

There is every indication that the Zahedi gov- 
ernment and the Shah recognize that a solution 
must be in keeping with the national aspirations 
of the Iranian people and at the same time be 
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commercially sound enough to permit the resump- 
tion of Iran’s oil flow to world markets. On th 
other side, the British thinking on Iran now gives 
evidence of greater understanding of the Iranian 
point of view. The United States, which has not 
taken sides in the controversy, has made repeated 
attempts to assist the parties concerned to find 
a solution fair to both sides. These efforts are 
still continuing. Many of you may know Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., Special onsultant to the Secretary 
of State on international oil matters, who is cur- 
rently using his vast experience and technical 
knowledge in advising the Secretary on this dif- 
ficult problem. 

Area Defense. Last, but certainly not least, the 
United States is giving most earnest consideration 
to the problem of helping the people of the Near 
and Middle East defend themselves from the 
threat of outside aggression. There has been a 
great deal written recently in the American press 
about possible American aid to Pakistan and a 
decision on this matter should shortly be reached. 
In spite of all this recent publicity and specula- 
tion, the policy of our Government on the defense 
of the Middle East is clear and consistent. It 
was best stated by Secretary Dulles on June 1, 
1953: 


A Middle East Defense Organization is a future rather 
than an immediate possibility. Many of the Arab League 
countries are so engrossed with their quarrels with Israel 
or with Great Britain or France that they pay little heed 
to the menace of Soviet communism. However, there is 
more concern where the Soviet Union is near. In gen- 
eral, the northern tier of nations shows awareness of the 
danger. 

There is a vague desire to have a collective security 
system. But no such system can be imposed from with- 
out. It should be designed and grow from within out of 
a sense of common destiny and common danger. 

While awaiting the formal creation of a security asso- 
ciation, the United States can usefully help strengthen the 
interrelated defense of those countries which want 
strength, not as against each other or the West, but to 
resist the common threat to all free peoples. 


Our future military relations with Pakistan or 
with other states of the area will be within this 
framework. 

So much for a consideration of American for- 
eign policy in the Middle East as it is today, as 
shown by official words and acts during the past 
year. I think you will agree with me that the 
words are those of a Government which is itself a 
friend of all the peoples of the Middle East. And, 
actions speak even louder than words. The ac- 
tions I have reviewed show a United States Gov- 
ernment increasingly interested in the problems of 
the peoples and governments of the area, a Gov- 
ernment aware of the mutuality of interests which 
link us with that important part of the world, a 
Government which is each year devoting more 
time and attention to the vital Middle East. 
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Available in pamphlet form... . 


Atomic Power for Peace . . . address by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States, before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations December 8, 1953. 


“. , . to find the way by which the miraculous inventive- 
ness of man shall not be dedicated to his death, but conse- 
crated to his life.” 


Publication 5314 10 cents 


The Secretary of State on . . . Invitation to Peace 


based on an address by John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, before the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
New York, N.Y., September 17, 1953, discussing causes 
of present international tensions and policies that will 
reduce them. 


Publication 5244 10 cents 


The Secretary of State on . . . Faith of Our Fathers 


based on an address by John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, at the First Presbyterian Church of Watertown, 
N.Y., October 11, 1953, emphasizing the importance of 
spiritual forces to American political institutions and to 
the world. 


Publication 5300 


Please send me copies of 
Atomic Power for Peace 


Please send me copies of 
The Secretary of State on . . . Invitation to Peace 


. . « Faith of Our Fathers 


Street Address 


City, Zone, and State 





